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The second volume in the Fiction Sertes . for 
Young Readers, 


KING TOM AND THE 
RUNAWAYS 


By LOUIS PENDLEION., 
Tilustrated by E,. W. REMBLE, 


The Strange Experience of two boys in the 


forests and swamps of Georgia, 
8vo. Bound in cloth, with specially designed 
cover. Price, $1.59, 


VOLUMES VII. AND V1, 
Lecky’s History of England 
inthe kighteenth Century. 


Largel2mo. Cloth, each volume, $2.25, 


Theseventh and eighth volumes, which are now 
ready, comrlete Mr. Loe ‘y’s * History of Eng- 
lund in the Fig rhte enth Century.” In these fing) 
volumes ne makes important and timely contri- 
butions to the Trish question, and, in view of the 
present critical condition ot Irish polities, bis 
conclusions from bis prolonged researches will 
be read with peculiar ‘interest, 


Tew s dition of 


ENG L ISH ODES 
SELECTED BY EDMUND W. GOSSE, 
With Frontispiece on India paper from a de- 
sign by Hamo Tuornycrort, A.R.A, 
Forty two Head and Tail Pieces from Original 
Drawings by LOUTS RHEA “a 


1l6mo. Cloth, special design ir geld, 00, 
Same, in parchment, $1.75, 


New Edition of 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 


Uniform with *Engtish Odes. 

With nearly Eighty Head and Tail Pieces 
from Original Drawings 1 
LOUIS RHEAD. 
lé6mo. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50, 
Same, in parchment, $1.75, 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1.3, AND 5 Bonn St.. New York. 
‘fHE BOOK OF THE YEA! 
THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON 


500 pages, with 80 full-page Hiustrationson plate 
paper—a portrait-gailery of the Am eri can stage; 
complete index; bound in richiy ornamented 
vellum, gilt top, uncut edges: in box, $4 00. 
Extra bindings from $10 00 to $12.50, 





Sold by all booksellers: or sent postpaid bythe Pub- 
lishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East i7tm STREET, NEW YORK. 
“NOT A DULL PAGE IN IT.*’ 





The Nation 
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Just published by FREDERICK Krepprt 
& Co., 20 East 16th Street—Union 
Square, New York (and in San Fran 
cisco by W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant 
\venue), LEoroLD FLAMENG’s su 
perb etching of SHAKESPEARE, from 


the famous * Chandos” portrait now 


in the British National Portrait Gal 


to any address. Also (upon receipt ot 
} | 

New York reference) an unframed 

nroof of Flamene’s etching will be sent 

pr Lt of al y tchin li De sent 

{oO 


r inspection to correspondents resid 
ing at a distance 


Signed ‘‘ remarque” proofs, on vellum, $75 
The same, on Japan paper, . $50 
Signed artist's proofs, on Holland paper, 30 
And also, by mail, price ten cents 
with 66 illustrations, Catalogue No 
of high-class miscellaneous Etchings 
Many of these are specially suitable 


tor Holiday Presents 


International Journal of 


“7 . 
~ Oo 
Ethic Ss, 
Devoted to the advancement of ethical know- 
edge and pract ce, published quarterly (October, 
January, April, 
Lond 





The Morality of Strife. Prof. Henry Sidgwick, 
Cambridge University. 

The Freedom of Ethical Fellowship. Felix Ader, 
Ph.D. 

The Law of Relativity in Ethics. Prof. Harald 
Hotfding, Copenbagen University. 

The Ethies of Land Tenure. Prof. J. B. Clark, 
Smith Colleve 

The Communicat 








ra Et? “ 
M.A 

Dr. Abbo A sticisr Prof 
Josi i University. 

A Service of Ethics o Ph cophy. Wm. M. 
Saiter, 

Book Notices Re s By Prof. G. v 
Grizves 





PHILADELPHIA: 
idm rs JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
1602 estnut Street 


Yearly, $2.00. Single Number, 50 Cents. 


RAG euthaia 


Made and sold t 


Moravian Ladies’ Sinton Society 
of Bethlehem, Pa., for the benefit of missions, 
Price, $3.00, post aure paid. Address 

107 Market Street, Bethlehem, Pa, 





PRICE 1 


“To Our 
~ PRESBYTERIAN 
‘Friends 


We shall be pleased 





cular giving examples o 
Stained Glass Windows 





ecuted by us Our commisstons 

?? 1 ha SAtte en el 
have usually been for the entire work 
of the building, in rtant 


figure memorials and ( “Olt ( R DE CO 
RATION as well, thus making the 
entire color acheme of walls and w 


dows one harmonious unt 





Some of these commissions have 
been as important as anv executed in 
the United States fo Vv ce i 
tion This means that wit! he is 
five years there has been a marvellous 
change and development in the artist 
side of church work, particularly so in 
the Presbyterian denominat Lhev 
have been willing, of late vea to 
accept th _ be st ESOL es of irt tc 
the beautifying of the se of wor 
ship 

Space does not permit usto give any descrip- 
tion, but have you seen the work in the Hethle- 


hem Presbyterian Chureh of Philadeiphia? If 
not send for handbook deserbing same. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, 


Carmine Street is a conting 


ation of Sixth Avenue south New York. 


and the Sixth Avenue oars 
| pase the anal all No, 89, 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


'UST PUBLISHED 


Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged 
arranged for school use by Prof. Paul bercy BL. 
Lb. i2mo, ¢c oth, @1.24, 





les Traraifewrs de lamer. Py Victor Hugo. Uni 
form with the beautiful edition of his prose master- 
pieces already published. i2mo, paper, $1..0. Cloth, 
al&, 








r 


LL’ Homme a I Oreille Cassée. By Fdmond Abont. 
No. 16 tn the popular ‘Romans CHorsis.’ i2mo, paper, 
& cents, 





First Courae in French Conversation. Ry Prof. 
Charies P. Du Croquet. A manual for claas or private 
use in acquiring a practical knowledge of coaversa- 
tional French. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Complete new catalogue of French books will be 
matied on application. 


W. R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 


851 and S58 Sixth Ave... New York. 
WE NATION.— A BOUND SET, 
also an unbound set, various vols,, both bound 
and unbound; 25.000 odd numbers. Will buy, sell, or 
exchange. A. 5. CLARK, 34 Park Row. N.Y. Oty. 


YY W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 
__«« York, dealer in Books relating to America, Local 
istory. eee Indians, ete. Catalogues issued 
sent on applica’ 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested, 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscription. 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTION.’’ 

When a change of address ts destred, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, €ach insertion, 14 lines to 
the tnch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are inserted on inside pages only, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each tnsertion; front cover page, $80, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNT, 
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goo meccceetereninie Spe 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,000 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
epection oe advertisers. 








*,* Copies of THE NaTION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de Opéra; 
_ in yen va a Fk. Stevens, 4 ee 

uare, American Newspaper Agency, 15 Kin 
William Street, Strand, WC. ve “ 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., KE. C, 





Schools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
Comwecticur, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINAR Y.—Home and 
itn | for Girls. 
Miss Sara J. SmurrH, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 





ILLnois, Chicago. 
‘NION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FOR 


catalogues or information address as above. 





Lovulsiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and a> Soarties 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1.1 
dents prepared for college. mple ak th og for out: 
door exercise. 





Maine, Portland. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


School for Young Ladies reopens Se eel 
16, 1890, Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful = of the city, opens 

Bept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Stu — 
Mira A. 1 for college. Principals—Miss 8, N. Randolph, 
rs. A. L. avcaarene. 





MARYLAND, _ Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank- 
n Str 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
_« School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
September 18. rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


Schools. 


aaa By Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbta 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, 





New York City, 848 Madison Avenue. 
ISS JTAUDON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen Oct.1. Number of boarding 
upils limited. Class for little children. Preparation 
Ne Harvard Szaminai fons and Barnard College. 


NEw Yor« crry, 6 and 8 East 634 St. 
‘WHE REED SCHOOL. 
Miss Julia G, McAllister, Principal punnins Mrs, 
besins Oe + who continues as visitor), 27th year 
t. 1. 


~ New York, Kingston-on- -Hudson. — 
OLDEN AILL PREPARATORY 
School for ~~. Sixth year begins September 
HN M. ietesnanate a.m, ee 





New YORK, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeavh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA k- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys, Head 
Master, Ronald MacDonald. B. Ac. Oxford. 
Oxnt0, Columbus 151 East Broad Street, 
TSS PHELPS'’S ENGLISH AND 
Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies. Special ad- 
vantages in Language. literature, Music, Art, Home 
and Social Culture. Fall term begins September 26, 
1890. New school building. 








MassacHU setts, Berkshire, Perkshire Co. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A Home-School 


for six boys. Preparation for college or business. 
For circular, address EDWARD T. FISHER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
YAUNCY-HA LL SCHOOL (6372 Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, - _Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, B 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School, 
Adaress the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 76 Marlborough St. 
bd BROWN AND MISS OWEN 


nm their Home and Day School for Girls Oct. 
lL. | Cert! cate admits tos Smith | and Wellesley. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding scholars | will ber received. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
fT OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for colle Fe or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of careinali respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis- court. F. E. ABBOT, P h. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


Li I OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 

lege or business, Charming situation. ennis-court 

and gymnasium. French ye in the family. Sepa- 

rate tuition and best care of health of pupils. 

JAMES: Ss. GARLAND, A.B., Harv., 1866. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point . 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories, The boys are members Ma the a 
FREDERICK B, Knapp, § S.B. (M. LT. 


puis SACHUSETTS, Plym: 
KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


=. Pmt eae fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. —— Prin.; - B. LEARNED (Harv. ds H’d Master, 


DAMS. MM CADEM Y, PREPARA- 

tory and Boarding School for Boys.—School Year 
begins September 17, For = information address 
WILLIAM Ev VERETT, Ph.D. 


" MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE- 


School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
"_lege | or Sefentific School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and neaknte nn. For catalogue, 
address Col, J. 8. _RoErs, Supt. 


NEW JERSEY, Cranbury ‘ 
RIVATE HOME 44ND SCHOOL FOR 


the Feeble in Mind. 
7 Address ‘ Rev. C. F. GARRISON, 


JmnsEy, Short Hills. 
A UE T INSTITUTE.—ENGLISH, 
euch, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children. Mile, HaRrigt 8, Ba- 
QuUET, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
RYN MAWR COL LEGE, to MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Ww ales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business,—Twenty-first year September 
10. Board and tuition, $240, Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley C ol: 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Brunver, P. O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
teal Seheok aaa Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25. 
‘PENNSYL VANIA. Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 West Chelten Avenue. 
ISS MAR YE. STEVENS’S BOARD- 
ing and Day School. 22d year begins September 
24, 1890. 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 
B Mawr entrance examinations held in the 
school. Certificate admits to Vassar. 
” PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 2, 1890 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
oer exercise. 


FRANCE, Xeon, rrREs Paris, 22 Avenue de 


R.A. NRENA CK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house — with marked success & 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special! courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
_ Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


GERMANY, Frankfort on-the- Matin. P 
OMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED IA 
aGerman family to married couple, their sons or 
daughters. Lessons in music, singing, and German if 
desired. Terms moderate. Reference, G. W. Gail & 
AX, Baltimore. 





TICA CONSERV: 4TORY OF MU. 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers. | she a, 
N. Y. Lovis LomparpD, Director 


Teachers, ete. 
DOCTOR OF CHEMISTRY, TWO 
years assistant ina European University, wishes 


a position as proiessor, anaiyst, or superintendent, 
Excellent references. Talks F nglish. Address 


2., 17 East 35th St., NewYork. 
1N EXPERIE NCED COLLEGE IN- 
Ps structor will take charge of two or three young 


men for six months’ travel and study in Europe, start 
ing February 15, Address R. A,, care of Registrar 
poaananniined College, New York. 


oe HINKLE Y,4A.M., a EVE- 
t St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall. examinations and make ‘tutoring engagements 
for the winter uta 
ATHEMA TICS. - _ A “GRADL A TE 
— Harvard, with experience, desires to tutor in 
Boston or viciniiy. address 
INSTRUCTOR, Montvale, Mass. 








'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH.- | 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
"~ MRs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Sones. New York. 


HE FISK TE AC ‘HE RS’ AGEN( TES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaco, Ill., and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cai. 100-paged Agency 
anual free. EVERETT O, FISK at Co. 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
P tutors, governesses, teachers, ete., supplied to col- 
leges. schools, and famtites. E reuch, German, and Spa 
nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 5th AV., cor. 20th St, 


‘CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established 1806, 3 East l4th St., N.Y. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 
OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(INCORPORATED) 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Has removed to 
16 East 23d Street, 
(Madison square.) 


locution, Draniati 
Elocution, Dra 


yy and Painting 

Has been attended by over 10,000 Students from all 
parts of the United states and Canada. 

Free advanta; sOS EL ual to lu LESSUNS PER WEEK, 

Weekly Enteriain.nents. Lectures, and Concerts. 
Goid Medals aud Prizes awarded annually to the most 
deserving students. Free scholarsaips now open for 
competition. 

For further p< “7 ulars address 

Dr. E. EBX KHARD, 16 East 23d St., N,tY. 





School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DecORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs, BOSTON 
For circulars and detailed information apply to the 

manager. 


yUROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 

us mer Resort, University town of |nnsbruck, Tirol 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, With dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Pirol. open all the year, Cari Landsee, 
Proprietor, Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (tabled hote or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleigns at low 
rates. Cha ming excursions made from the ho el at all 


seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of | 


the languages, history, science, art, music, eic., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references, lliustrated pamphiets sent on eppneaien. 


SILVER, BURDET T & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
New York: 740 and 742 Broadway, 
Chicago: 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, 
Choice new text-books and helps for nearly every 
branch of school and coliege work, 
illustrated Cataloziie mailed free to any address, 
Cosrenpomaence with oduentors is Invited, 
N OW READY: 
Introduction to the Writings of John Rus 
By Vipa D. ScupperR, M.A., Wellesley College. 
Matthew Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum. 
Edited by Lovis& MANNING HopGukins, Wel esley College, 
In the 





Students’ Series of English Classics. 
LEAcH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Se, 
New York, Boston, Chicage 
{ A Dew Catalogue for 1891, 
Highest Grade giving pricesand samples of 
WRITING the newest and most popular, 
&s Well as the standard high 
PAPERS grade Writing Papers, has 
. just been issued by 
HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., Stationers, 
59 TEMPLE PuACE, BOSTON 
Mailed toany address ou application. 
Fe ENCH STUDENTS CAN HAVE 
THE GENDER OF FRENCH NOUNS AT A GLANCE 
on @small card 5 inches by 7. Address, with 10 cents in 
stamps, DE PEIFFrR’S SCHOOL OF LANGU AGES, 180 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


The L ibrary 


Should be tn the hands of every Americ an parent, 
paid, Prices iow, terms easy. Agents wante 


1€ P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


PUBLISH THIS WEER: 


Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTiSM FOR 
EXISTENCE. By C. R, L. Fuercaer, M.A,, 


late Fellow All Souls’ College, Ox ord. (No. 
II. in the Heroes of the Nations Series. 
Large io, fully illustrated, cloth, $1,50; 





half morocco, $1.75, 

* The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Abbott 
of Balliol College, Oxtord, is sufficient guarantee 
of the thorough excellence of the editorial super- 
Vision of this promising series.”’—IJndepondent, 
English Fairy Tales. Collected 

by JOSEPH JACOBS, President of the English 
Folk-Lore Society, Pictured by Joun D. 
BATTEN. $2.00, 

This voiume is addressed as weil to lovers and 

students of foik-lore as tothe littl people wh 


want ‘real stories’ simply and graphically told, 


Good-Living. <A Practical Cookery 
Book for Town and Country. By Sara 
VAN BUREN BRUGLERE. 8Svo, cloth, $2.25, 

This book coutains over 1,500 receipts draw 
from highest authorities and many countries; 
from France, Belgium, England, Helland, Ds 
mark, Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, as well as 
nearer home, to suit the varied tastes of our « 
mopolitan community. . . . Another aim 
almost, if not quite equal, is economy, every 


| ceipt given being within the reach of any familly 


of Ameri cal Literature. 


of moderate, even modest means, in either city 


or country, 


Helena, and Occasional Poems. By 


PAUL ELMER More, 12mo, cloth, gilt t 
$1, 06 
** They are a collection of short pieces of sweet 
rhythm and pieasant numbers, The author shows 
his appreciation worthy of more preten is eX- 
pression than the subjects in this Volum atYord 





him the opportunity of Gispliaying. =X.  ¥ 
server. 

** Helena’ abounds in romantic conceits, and 
is well adapted for the purpose of introdu x 
descriptive and meditative passages. The write: 
is witte vd with sensibiity to natural sounds aod 






Siphts.’’—Ledger, Philadelphia, 

**The lines are dainty and ingenious, lim 
and tuil of delicate tintinnabulat —N. } 
Sun. 

** His verse is always carefully wrought; bis 
passion, if it may ve Called pPAass.on, is neve ver 
wrought. He never breaks away i 
sense, from the appreciation of true art."’—+¢ 


mercial Acvertiser. 


Little Venice, and Other Stories. 


By GRACE Denio LITCHFIELD, author f 


‘Only an Incident,’ *The Kuight of 
Black Forest,” ete., etc. i6mo, with trontis- 
piece, 75 cents. 
‘These stories are all marked by a gra 
ness Ol styie, astrens ‘ treat at 
tain freshness in ct 3 s i t 





make them particularly pleasant readiag,’’— Bas- 
ton Times. 





*,* Iliustrated catalogue of books for Young 
People, and illustrated list of H lay publica- 
tions, prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations 
Series sent on apt icati 
UN MOL NTED P HOTOGR APHS 

_ F cnggee and — Mo lert 
repre 

gina i 

architect 
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Soule Photograph Company, Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Piease mention tue Nation. 
E. C. STEDMAN 
and 

E. €M. HUTCHINSON, 

hild, teacher, and citizen. Delivered complete; express 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East r4th St., New York. 
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For Immediate Publication: 
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THE |] ERATION OF ITALY. 
iy EDWARD ICEY Ww P s on 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE, With 1 


THE EXPLORATION OF AFRICA. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
With Portraits on (¢ per 
THE OPENING OF JAPAN. With 


liiustrations. 


Other volumes will follow. 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of adver- 
tised price Catalogues of our regular stock wlll 


be mailed, U desired, to those interested, 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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New Volumes in the Daudet Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


KINGS IN EXILE. 


»y ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Translated by Laura Ensor and E. Bartow. 


With 


104 illustrations from designs by Bieler, Conconi, and 


Myrbach, 12mo, paper, 


Uniform in 


ARTISTS’ WIVES. With 103 illustrations by 
Rossi, Bieler, and others, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAN OF LET- 
TERS. With 89 illustrations from designs 
by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, and Rossi. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON: TRAVELLER, 
*“*TuRK,” AND Lion-HunTER. With 115 
illustrations from designs by Montégut, 
Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. With 150 


illustrations from designs by Rossi, Aranda, 
Myrbach, Monténard, and Beaumont. 


AND 
PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy pe Mav- 
PASSANT. With a Preface by the author. 


With 36 illustrations from designs by Ernest 
Duez and Albert Lynch, 


Each, 12mo, paper, $1. 


$1.50; half leather, $2.25. 
style with his 


THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS AND OF MY 
LITERARY LIFE. With 120 illustrations 
from designs by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, 
Picard, and Rossi. 


JACK. With 93 illustrations by Myrbach. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE, Tue Story oF 
AN OLD BoaT AND HER CREW; and Other 
Stories. With 185 illustrations from designs 
by Montégut. z 


SAPPHO: A PIicTURE OF PARISIAN MAN- 
NERS, With 70 illustrations from designs 





by Rossi, Myrbach, and other French artists. 
WITH 
AFLOAT (Sur L’Eav). By Guy pE Mav- 


PASSANT. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
With 59 illustrations from designs by Riou. 


50 ; half leather, $2.25, 


Very Recently Issued : 


SISTER PHILOMENE. By Epmunp and 
JULES DE GoncourT. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. With 70 illustrations from designs 
by Bieler. 12mo, paper, $1.50 ; half leather, 
$2.25, 


| DISILLUSION ; or, THE Story oF AMEDEE’s 

| Youtu. (Toute une Jeunesse.) By FRAN- 
cgois CoprEg. Translated by E. P. Robins, 
With 74 illustrations from designs by Emile 
Bayard, 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, 
$2.25. 


Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of Daudet's Writings. 
Also from the French (just out): 


CHIVALRY. 


By Lion Gautier. Translated by Henry Friru. 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 


With numerous IIlustra- 
gilt edges, $2.50. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Illustrated Editions. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL By BuLwer 
Lytton. With 35 full-page illustrations by 
Frank Kirchbach and others, 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00, 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ro- 


BERT ROUTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S. New Edi- | 


tion. Including descriptions of the Forth 
Bridge, the Eiffel Tower, and the Manches- 
ter Ship Canal. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, Edited 
by W. H. G. Kinaston. With 100 illustra- 
tions en wood, and 12 full-page plates, print- 
ed in colors, by Ernest Nister. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dantet DEFOE. 
With 100 illustrations by J. D. Watson, and 
12 full-page plates, printed in colors, by Ernest 
Nister. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised 
price, by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


9 LarayeTTE Piacr, New York. 


, 





Macmillan & C0.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. Cloth, extra gilt, $3.50. 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER'S NEW BOOK. 


WILD — AND THEIR 


IN ASIA. AFRICA, AND AMERICA. By Sir 
SAMUEL W. BaKER, F.R.S., etc., author of 
*Aibert Nyanza,’ ete. With numervous illus- 
trations. Large l2mo, cloth, extra gilt, 

3,50. 

**A book of great knowledge and experience. 
Here is a great hunter who can do something be- 
sides killing. Sir Samuel Baker isan observer 
and lover of wild animals, and his book is a 
storehouse of interestiny and valuable informa- 
tion about them.”’—N. Y. World, 


Now Ready, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 
ROMANCE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, autbor of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’ *Sant’ Liario,’ etc., ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.28. 

** Never bas Mr. Craw‘ord done more brilliant 
realistic work than here.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘It is a touching romance filled with scenes of 
great dramatic power.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


New and Complete Edition. samo, $1.75. 
POETICAL WORKS OF 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.75, 

*,* This edition is uniform with the one-vol- 
ume complete editions of Tennyson and Words- 
worth, 

Temple Library. New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


THOMAS LOVELL 
BEDDOES. 


Edited, with a memoir, by EDMUND Gossk, With 
etchings by HERBERT RAILTON, ~% vols, 
cloth, 16mo, $4.00. 


THE 
MYOLOGY OF THE RAVEN 
(Corvus corax sineratus.) 
A Guide to tke Study of the Muscular System in 


Birds. By R. W.SHUFELDT. With nume- 
rous ijlustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


A MANUAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By A. WynTER Biy?H, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. With 
colored plates and numerous illustrations, 
8vo0, $5.25, 


Nature Series. New Volume. 
ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE 
AND DISUSE INHERITED? 


An examination of the view heid by Spencer and 
Darwin. By WILLIAM PLATT BALL, 12mo, 
$1.00, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Mrs, Molesworth's New Book, s16mo, $1.25, 
THE 
CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE 


By Mrs. MoOLiswortH, author of ‘Carrets,’ 
‘Herr Baoy.’ etc... with illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 1i6mo, $1.25. 





By LEWIS CARROLL, author of * Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.’ 


Author's Edition. 


THE NURSERY ALICE. 


Containing 20 colored enlargements from TEN- 
NIEL’S illustrations to * Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderiand,’ with text adapted to Nur- 
sery Readers by LreEWIs CARROLL. 4to, 
colored cover, $1.50. 

** Let the little people rejoice ! the most charm. 
ing book in the world has appeared for them, 
‘The Nursery Alice,’ with its wealth of colored 
i!lustrations trom Tenniel’s pictures is certainly 
the most artistic Juvenile that has been seen tor 
many and many a day.’’—Boston Budget. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


z12 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1890. 


The Week. 


Tue main cause of the cyclone which has 
emptied seventy Republican seats in Con- 
stress, is the wicked and unprincipled mea- 
sure which that party devised to pay the cam 

paign debts of Quay and Wanamaker. The 
cash that was subscribed to elect Harrison 
was charged up tothe American people in a 
gross, uncounted sum, It was to be collected 
by duties on tin plate, worsted cloth, carpet 
wool, pearl buttons, and a thousand other 
things that enter into the food and raiment of 
the people. Such a bill cou'd never have been 
carried except as a cash transaction, so much 
forso much. The result is now before us, 
At this writing, the Republican party has 
lost all of New England except Maine 
and Vermont. It has lost New York, Penn 

sylvania, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and probably Michigan and Illi 
no's and Montana. It has given the Demo- 
crats a greater majority than they ever had 
in any Congress since the time of Andrew 
Jackson, This result has come about spon- 
taneously, in the face of imbecility or in 
difference on the part of the National Demo- 
cratic Comniittee. 








The lurid appeal with which the Chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, Mr. Belden, closed the late campaign 





showed that he expected defeat. The docu- 
ment reads like one of the forged and gar- 
bled foreign press extracts with which Bolden 
stuffed his campaign circulars, for it is fuli 
from beginning to end of misstatements and 
»bvious falsehoods. The gem of the collec 
tion is the following: 


‘* These were the chief features of their cam- 
paign. Supplementary to them, however, was 
another not less infamous. It was a grand 
‘onspiracy to raise the values of all the neces- 
saries of life, and to ecb rge that inflation 
to the new Republican Taritf Bill. In order to 
enjoy the spoils of offiee, they undertook 
to create a condition of the market whereby 
the people would ba shamelessly swindled out 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. This 
conspiracy has failed. The people have dis- 
covered that the new Taritf Law is not 
going to cause a rise of prices or any busi- 
ness disturbance, and they perceive that it is 
going to create larger and better markets for 
our farmers, to buiid up many new industries, 
to give employment to thousands of workmen 
now idle or insufticiently occupied, and to 
maintain the present high rate of American 
wages,” 


We doubt if any less experienced person 
than an ex-Canal-Ring contractor would 
have ventured upon the public statement, 
first, that the recent general advance in prices 
was due to a ‘‘ Democratic conspiracy,” and 
second, that the conspiracy has failed— 
that is to say, that prices have not been 
raised. He goes on to say that the ‘* peo- 
ple have discovered that the new (McKinley 
law is not going to cause a rise in prices.” 
Have they, indeed ? 





The election of William E. Russell as 


The Nation. 





umph for a worthy candidate after an inspir 
ing campaign. Mr. Russell has every per 
sonal qualification to adorn the high office 
which t 


he Bay State used to reserve for its 


most distinguished citizens, until the Repub- 


licans set the bad ex mple of jetting a rich 


nobody have itin exchange for heavy cam 








paign contributions; and he has won 
the peace after a fair contest in the open 
field as the champ on of reform in State and 
national administrations alike. His success 
puts the Democratic party in Massachusetts 
on a sout ler basis t I nas eccu ed Yn 
fore for a generation. It means much n e | 
than the victories of Gaston in IS74 id of 
Butler in 1882, and it will injure the 
chances of the Re pub ican party In the fu | 
ture more than either of those events. In 
the last Presidential election before S74 
Massachusetts gave the Republican) can 


didate a p'urality of 74,212; in the tirst 
Presidential election after 1874, the Repub 
lican plurality sank to 41,286 
Presidential election before 1882, the Repub 


lican plurality was 53.245, in the first Presi 





; ] *; . ft » » ’ ; ’ 
dential election after 1SS82, the Rep ibvican 


plurality sank to 244 243. As the Kepublican 


t 
plurality in the last Presidential eleetion be 
fore 1890 was only 32,037, Mr. Russell's 
victory this year ought to make Massa 
setts a doubtful State in the next Presi 
dential election 

lr reat e) } ' "ee . 
pal electior n this city s t Vv 
of those who registe 1 v ‘I 
Tammany polled its f ‘ 
be cert l t crest vote S 
ever had, but o t ss 
It there t is] I \ a 
to any marke < ts own s 
but tot stent . s 
hardt and Hew t s ’ 
gainst Tam Ss. On 1 
t< 1 t T mr ‘ \ ‘ I t 
04,000, 5 st } Vv rer str it 
Tammany is in a decided minority in this 
citv. What was the cause of this enormous 
number of abstentions ? Here we are in the 
region of pure guesswork. <A partial solu 


tion of the mystery is the mutual distrust of 





the Republicans and 1) mocrats The Re 
publicans could not bear to vote for a Demo 
crat, and the Democrats, feeling the wave of 
popular hosthity 1 sed by R I can per 
for ces j Long SS. 4 t bear t 
flic n D rats fe which t 
Republicans w i ve got a large shar 
of the credit i pr I s t sus 
pected the other of i i <s ¢ t) 
col ina Bn ticKet rt the other was 
un btediv right erhaps were richt 





To this cause must added the simple 
hegizence or ir i rer i pr } any tl a 
- ¢ 7 nd n y 
Sanads OL We t A peop: Sor did not 


take the trouble to register, and others who 
did register, would not, as the day was 


fine, Waste any part of it in voting his 





Governor of Massachusetts is a deserved tri- 


W. W. Astor's words in refusing to sub 
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| Senator Aldrich went to Brookline, Mass., 
| the other day, to make a speech in defence 
i 
i of the Mehinley B As usual, he made alot 
| of very glaring misstatements of fact. Among 
| others he said that the duty on pig-iron had 
been ‘‘constantly decreasing” from 1828 to 
; the present time, an 1 he gave what he called 





tl erent tariifs to show 


+} isan . 1: 4¥ 
he igures of the i] 


‘* In 1816 the daty on pig-iron was $10; in 
1828 it was $12.5); in IS32 and 1835 it was $10; 
in IS42 it was $&%; in 1862 it was $4; in 1864 it 
was $7, and in this bill it is $6.72 per ton; 


a constantly decreasing rate of duty.” 


Mr. Horace P. Tobey, an iron-manufac 
turer, now addresses a letter to Mr. Aidrich, 
hauling him over the coals generally, and ex- 
posing in particular his falsehood about the 





duty on pig-iron. We say falsehood with 
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deliberation and intent in this case because 
it is impossible that Mr Aldrich should be 
ignorant of the rcal facts, which are these: 
The duty on pig-iron was first imposed in 
1818, the artic’e having been on the free list 
for one hundred and seventy-six years in our 
colonial and national life, and having been 
largely exported by us to Great Britain. 
The duty in 1818 was fifty cents per cwt., or 
$10 per ton. The duty of 50 cents per cwt. 
lasted till 1828, when it was raised to 62!3 
cents per cwt. Under Clay’s compromise 
tariff of 1832, it was put on the sliding scale 
at $12.50 per ton. Under the sliding scale it 
was reduced gradually to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. By the tariff of 1842 it was fixed 
at $10 perton By that of 1846 it was 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. By the tariff of 1857 it 
was reduced to 24 per cent. The Morrill 
tariff of 1861 fixed it at &6 per ton, 
which was raiscd to $9 in 1864 by way 
of compensating manufacturers for the in- 
ternal taxes. In 1870 the duty was reduced 
to &7, the internal taxes having been re- 
pealed. By the tariff of 1883 the duty was 
reduced a small fraction, to $6.72 per ton, at 
which rate it stands in the McKinley Bill. 





3ut Mr. Tobey makes the case much plain- 
er by showing what have been the equivalent 
ad valorem rates all this time. Of course, 
as the cost of making pig-iron becomes 
cheaper the duty levied by the ton becomes 
greater, und thus it has come about that the 
present duty, $6.72 per ton, is very nearly the 
highest in the history of the country. The 
percentages are as follows: 
Duty oa 


Date. each &1:0 
1816-1827...... 





£40.00 


1874-1882. 
1883-14v0, . 


in any way Mr. Tobey’s letier ? 
not. 


Probably 





It is pleasant to learn, on the testimony of 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, that the binding- 
twine manufacturers will be able to ‘‘ goon” 
with a protection of only 7-10 cent per 
pound. So Mr. Lodge said in his speech at 
Charlestown, Mass,, lust week. Lis words 
are thus reported in the Boston papers : 

* We gave the cordage factories free raw ma- 
terial; it is periectly right and proper that 
they should have it. Farmersraised a ery that 
they wanted free binder-twine. The duty we 
put upon it in the House was stricken off in 
the Senate. Then petitions commenced to flow 
in from the men who worked in factories, 
They didn’t go to the D mocratie party, they 
came to the Republican party. They said : 
Give usaduty on binder-twine that we may 
not be ruined; and we saved enough for them 
to go on, I hope.” 

We are particular to quote what Mr. Lodge 
said, because it presents such a fine contrast 
toa statement made by the binding-twine 
manufacturers in writing to the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance while 
the matter was pending in the House, viz.: 


“sir: The cordage and binder-twine manu- 
facturers of the United States beg that your 
honvrable committee will amend that clause 








in the Tariff Bill whic» relates to our business. 
It places a duty of 11g cents per pound upon 
binder-twine. Should this become a law, it 
will close our mills. Weask tor 134 cents per 
pound, an increase of one-half cent.” 

Directly on the heels of the enactment of a 
rate of duty more than half a cent lower than 
they said would ‘‘ close our miils,” they be- 
came so cheerful that they offered a large 
part of their property in the form of pre- 
ferred stock to the public, and advertised 
that they were in very prosperous circum- 
stances, and had formed a combination which 
would insure a continuance of the prosperity. 
And now Mr. Lodge underwrites them to 
the extent of believing that they lied when 
they submitted their written statement to 
Senator Morrill. 





Mr. Henry L, Pierce, one of the ablest 
and most honorable Representatives Massa- 
chusetts Republicans have ever sent to Con- 
gress, has been on the stump against his old 
party. Addressing a large audience on 
Tuesday week in Boston on the tariff, he 
made a most cffective answer to those who 
thought the McKinley Bill had either settled 
the tariff issue, or ought, in the interest of 
business, to be considered as having settled 
it. Ile reealled something which we think 
has during the past year been running great- 
ly in the minds of reflecting men—the strik- 
ing parallel between the views and methods 
of the high-tariff men now and those of the 
pro-slavery men during the closing years of 
slavery—the arrogance, the self-contidence, 
the eageraoess to adopt any device, however 
high-handed, to carry their point; the readi- 
ness to believe that every piece of legislation 
they forced through was a final settlement. 
He recalled Ciay’s belief that the compro- 
mise measures of 1850 had permanently set- 
tled the controversy, and his appeal to the 
Senate to siop all further discussion; Cass’s 
belicf that the slavery question ‘‘ was set- 
tled in the public mind,” and that ‘it was 
useless to make speeches about it” ; Choate’s 
belief that these measures were ‘‘a mighty 
charm,” which had ‘‘calmed the madness 
and anxiety of the hour.” With these he 
compared Chase's emphatic deliverance, that 
the question had been ‘‘ avoided but not set- 
tled,” and Hale’s passionate exclamation : 

‘* And now gentlemen flatier themselves that 
they have done a great deed for the peace of 
the country. ; There was a time when 
a set of men cried, Peace, peace, when there 
was no peace. Genilemen altogether 
mistake the charac’er cf the people whore sen- 
timents have been violated, whose wishes have 
been disrega:ded, and whose interests bave 
been trampled in the dust.” 

The Baltimore American, a sound McKin- 
ley paper, recently said (October 28): 

“In commerce and mechanics this country is 
a giant; in art sbe is an infant. The great 
works of the great masters of Europe area 
part, and an imyortant part, ot her artistic 
education. Competition with them is out of 
the que-tion, Tiey are a stimulating and need- 
ed help to American art. A tariff on them is 
an obstacle to our own artistic growth,” 

But we thought the true doctrine was that 
it was in commerce and mechanics that this 
country was an ‘“‘infant.” Ifit be ‘‘a giant” 
in these things, where is the need of protec- 
tion? Giants do not asa rule need protec- 
tion when in good health, Why should we 








all be compelled to subscribe to,keep giants 
on their legs? And how does the American 
know that competition with European art is 
‘out of the question” if aided by a good 
tariff ? True, we have no Rembrandts, or 
Rubenses, or Millets, or Corots, or Rous- 
seaus; but would not a 380 per cent. duty 
have produced them before long? We have 
no tin-plate manufacture in this country 
now, but is not the high duty sure to pro- 
duce a great deal of it? We have been in- 
formed by an American artist of distinc- 
tion that there is now a Corot factory over in 
Hoboken at which you can order Corots by 
the dozen, and which seils large numbers of 
them to Western millionaires. Of course they 
are not yet as goodas the French Corots, but 
they surely would have been before long if 
the duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem had been 
left on the French article. Whether we can 
ever turn out genuine Corots with only the 
15 per cent. of protection given by the Me 
Kinley Bill, is questionable. We do not be- 
lieve we can. 





In our increasing collection of trade cir- 
culars showing advance of prices of goods 
under the McKinley Bill, we find a rather 
unique document. A firm engaged in sell- 
ing fire-arms had sent out a circular ad- 
vancing prices in consequence of the new 
tariff. One of their customers replied to the 
circular that it was ‘fall humbug.” ‘“ We 
should like to know,” said the indignant 
buyer, ‘“‘how the tariff operates to increase 
the price of guns made in this country?’’? The 
letter closed by offering to pay the old prices 
for guns, but refusing to pay a cent more, 
Of course, the seller of the guns can only 
wait and let the buyer see whether he can 
get them at the old price. He will perhaps 
find out after a little that Congress did not 
spend nine months in passing a bill that was 
“all humbug.” 





The utter worthlessness of the census of 
1890 is demonstrated by the final announce- 
ment that the population of the country is 
only 62.480,540. Itis no wonder that Super- 
intendent Porter feels constrained to issue a 
long and labored attempt at defence of so 
entirely unexpected and so obviously absurd 
aresult. His chief reliance is the admitted 
fact that the census of 1870 was untrust- 
worthy, especially in the South, and the conse- 
quent claim that nobody ought to be surpris- 
ed that the rate of growth between 1880 and 
1890 has been on the face of the returns only 
24 57 per cent., against an apparent gain of 
30.08 per cent, between 1870 and 1880. The 
real test of the census of 1890 is a compari- 
son with the enumerations of 1860 and 1880, 
both of which are accepted as correct, leav- 
ing that of 1870 out of the account. In 1860 
the population was 31,443,321 and in 1880, 
50,155,7838—being a gain of 59.51 per 
cent. for twenty years, or at the rate of 
29.75 per cent. in ten years. The Por- 
ter count in 1890 shows only 62,480,540 
people—a gain of but 24.57 per cent. 
in the last ten years. The period from 
1860 to 1880 included the era of the 
civil war, with the consequent loss, directly 
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and indirectly, of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of human lives; the panic of 1873 and 
the several years of ‘‘hard times” which fol 
lowed it; and two periods when immigration 
fell to very small figures, first during the 
war and then after the panic. Yet, despite 
all these drawbacks, the growth of popula- 
tion during each of these two decades was 
at the rate of almost 30 per cent. On 
the other hand, during the last decade, 
the number of immigrants reached the 
immense total of 5,242,530, or nearly 
twice as many as ever before landed in the 
same period ; the country has been prosper- 
ous; there has been a greater advance in sani- 
tary science,and consequently a smaller death- 
rate, thanin any previous ten years; and yet 
Mr. Porter would have us believe that the 
growth of population has been far less than 
during the sformy and disastrous period be- 
tween 1860 and 1880! It would bea waste 
of words to argue such a question. 





The thing which ought to be done is to 
confess frankly that the Porter count is abso- 
lutely worthless, and have a new census 
taken by a man in whom the country would 
have the same confidence that it felt in Gen. 
Francis A. Walker ten years ago. It is in- 
tolerable that a reapportionment of Con- 
gressmen and Presidential Electors for the 
next ten years should be based upon these 
obviously incorrect figures. Aside from the 
injustice to States and to parties, it is 
a disgrace to the national reputation 
that, in this age of progress in sta- 
tistical science, the Government should 
stand by a census which is on its face a 
fraud. It would, of course, be disagreeable 
to confess that so bad a blunder had been 
made, but it is far better to confess the 
blunder than to commit the crime of sus- 
taining a humbug. If the Porter count is to 
be accepted, the Federal census of 1890 will 
have to take its place beside that of 1870 as 
worthless, and we shall have to wait until 
1900 fora trustworthy enumeration of our 
people. 





People who thought that the Constitu 
tional Convention in Mississippi would fur- 
nish evidence that the South does not accept 
the failure of secession and the supremacy 
of the Federal Constitution, are disappointed. 
The new instrument contains the explicit 
declaration that ‘‘the right to withdraw 
from the Federal Union on account of any 
real or supposed grievances shall never be 
assumed ty this State, nor shall any law be 
passed in derogation of the paramount 
allegiance of the citizens of this State to the 
Government of the United States.” A little 


*,* . , | 
Opposition was manifested when the clause | 


Was reported from the Committee, and a 


substitute was proposed declaring that the | 


State, a ‘“‘coequal member of an indisso- 
luble Federal Union of indestructible States 

would never assume the right to withdraw 
from that Union, and stopping ther 

but it was voted down, after Ge 
Lee, the officer who carried tl 


re ord: 


to open fire on Fort Sumter twenty-nin: 
years ago, had told his fellow-dele 
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he came out of the war convinced that se- 
cession was not only impracticable, but 
wrong, and that he believed every man who 
had ‘‘ toted”” a musket for four years in the 
service of the late Confederacy shared that 
conviction, 


A bill has been introduced in the Ver 
mont Legislature to give taxable women 
the right to vote in town, village, and 
fire districts, and the Burlington Free Press 
expresses the opinion of most candid men 
when it declares that ‘‘a refusal to grant 
this privilege is to argue that taxation with 
out representation is justand right.” Butit 
adds that there is one thing which will tel! 
against the bill, and that is the fact that ‘‘the 
women of Vermont, as a whole, to all appear 
ances do not care a tig whether they are 
given the right of suffrage or not.” Al! 
though a number of petitions for the mea 
sure have been presented in the Legislature, 
the circulators of such petitions have 
found the work rather discouraging, not a 
single woman being found within the limits 
of one town in the northern part of the State 
who was willing to give her signature when 
the place was canvassed a fortnight ago 
The Free ?’ress concluces that ‘‘ either the 
women of Vermont do not want the right to 
vote, or it is an ‘ off’ year in suffrage cir 
and it thinks that ‘‘until they give 
more positive expression to their desires in 


” 


cles, 


this direction, the Legislature is not likely to 
give the subject very serious consideration 
It is true everywhere else, as in Vermont, 
that it is now the women, rather than the 
men, who need to be converted to woman 
suffrage. 





An amusing illustration of the way in 
which offices are sought in this country is 
afforded by a letter published in the Jor 
State Register from Samuel McNutt, asking 
to have the address of his paper changed 
from Maracaibo, Venezuela, to Muscatine, 
Towa. It appears that the /egister came to 
be sent to Maracaibo because Mr. McNutt 
was appointed consul there; ‘* but,” 1 
“after a full survey of my field 
tions, my surroundings, and the 
which I must live (or di 


- 
> 


enervating clime, I came to the conc! 
it was best for me to return home and resign, 
which I have done, and I have requested tlie 
department to continue in the consulate Mr 


t 
} 7 +} me 
i 


Plumacher, who has held the office twelve 
j 


vears (and has had the yellow fever twice 
and is acclimated.” In other words, Mr 


McNutt sought and secured an office at Mara 





; : ; Be : . 
caibo without Knowing anything about the 
ime : “< " ¢ ii¢ = } ‘ # +) 

cilmate, manner of ilfe, or character of the 





t 
people of Venezuela; and as soon as he | 


ct 
ed these fundamental facts, he turned about 


¢ 
and came home. What fools the passion for 
oftice does make of men ! 


he women of Baltimore, with some as 


thase of other cities, have 


sistance from 
raised the $100,000 which the Johns Hop- 
kins University exacted as a condition of 
+t} ¢ 


the admission of women to the benefits of 


the new Medical School of the University. 
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The money has been accepted by the Trus 


tees, and when the school is opened, women 
will have access to it on the same footing 
is men, provided they have followed the 
same preliminary medical course, and pro 
vided that this preliminary training has been 
*‘obtained in some other institution of learn 
ing devoted in whole or in part to the educa 
tion of women, or by private tuition 

But no immediate benefit is to be derived 


from it, because the medical schoo) wi not 
be opened until an endowment amounting to 


B00 OOO has been accumulate d for its main 





tenance We believe that consummation ts 
not very far ¢ {¥ \\ ‘ t ts ched. w 
will be placed on a better f vy as regarus 
medical educat than ever bx re, as the 
Tohns Hopkins Hospital w s staff and 
equipment t ne of t bes world 
Balfour bas a I andl parti ler 
the stine « } n ™ ey's . ciat of 
bis absent sm but i es earte 
doubtless, under the st ft Sele 
tion, to see f himself the stat ’ « i 
trv lhis, t t remem! Lis tl st visit 
of ihe k i } H » 4 t + 4 } tk 
stranger by bir to ac ry 
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ng r! I \ by n ins ‘ iTV 
ree backe I x} t s 
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on 91 re ate P ) y furious 
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th t v r the shadow of an 
1 t ng ge ra €.¢ tha he has 
roused } self s aristocratic lethar 
vs 2 vt ver e on per 
son a s wl was living What he u 
\ w seesis, thataverv considerable 
portion of the west of Ireland cannot produce 


rent for a landlord except through a life of 


abject poverty and degradation on the part 


f the actual cultivator of the soil The 
land yuestion In ail these districts really is 
the question—sinee one of two, landlord or 
tenant, has iii, which it should be; or in 
other words, whether property in land is of 
such an absolute nature that a landlord 
would be justified in depepulating huge 
tracts of territory if it so pleased him, and 
would be entitled to the aid of all 
the I ublic force ne cessary to ¢ nable him to 


do so The question is a knotty one, both 
from the economical and moral point of 
view. But it would seem, at all events at 
first blush, as if, inasmuch as the Irish land- 
lords owe their very existence as landlords 
for two centuries not to the popular sentiment 
of their countrymen, but to overwhelming 
physical force furnished from the outside, 
they ought to be removed by the English 
Government, and compensated for their own- 
ership out of the English Treasury. It seems 
very difficult to justify their claim on the 
Irish taxpayers which Balfour’s Land Bill 
sets up, 
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CHEAP OR DEAR ? 


SECRETARY BLAINE took a hand last week 
in the family discussion which is in progress 
in the Republican party as to whether or not 
it is desirable and patriotic for an American 
citizen to wish to buy things cheaply. He 
takes the ground squarely that it is, and 
in this respect he differs radically from 
President Harrison, Mr. McKinley, and Mr. 
Lodge, and both agrees and differs with 
Speaker Reed. In order to avoid all danger 
of seeming to misrepresent the leading lights 
of the party on this question, we will quote 
the position of each of them in his own words. 
The President said: ‘‘I am one of those 
uninstructed political economists that have 
an impression that some things may be too 
cheap; that I cannot find myself in full 
sympathy with this demand for cheaper 
coats, which seems to me necessarily to in- 
volve a cheaper man and woman under the 
coats.” Mr. McKinley goes even further 
than the President, and says: ‘‘* Cheap’ and 
‘nasty’ go together. This whole system of 
cheap things is a badge of poverty, for cheap 
merchandise means cheap men, and cheap 
men mean a cheap country, and that is not 
the kind our fathers builded. Furthermore, it 
is not the kind their sons mean to maintain.” 
Mr. Lodge is firmly upon the same ground, 
saying: ‘‘ The cry for cheapness is un-Ame- 
rican. There is sucha thing as too much 
cheapness.” 

Speaker Reed occupies a middle ground 
between these authorities and Mr. Blaine, 
owing to an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, Mr. McKinley very thought 
lessly failed to give the Speaker notice that 
he was ‘‘ coming out” against cheapness, in 
time to prevent the latter from going on the 
record in favor of it. It happened, therefore, 
that while he was on his way to help 
Mr. McKinley in the West, the Speaker 
stopped at Buffalo, and, on tiie evening pre- 
ceding that upon which Mr, McKinley de- 
livered the scathing denunciation of cheap- 
ness quoted above, Mr. Reed declared that 
he ‘‘ could spend the entire evening in giving 
the facts showing that articles have been 
lowered in price by the tariff,” and that ‘it 
is the protective tariff that tempts our in- 
ventors to work at inventing cheaper processes 
of manufacturing.” When he reached Ohio 
and discovered what Mr. McKinley was say- 
ing, the Speaker modified this view into a 
** straddle,” in which he contended, first, 
that the ‘question of price is purely rela- 
tive”; second, that ‘‘most of the higher 
prices said to have been caused by the Mc- 
Kinley tariff do not exist at all”; third, 
that ‘‘ two-thirds of the prices that will be 
raised in the future to take effect by-and- 
by — perhaps — are in cases where the 
McKinley Bill has lowered the tariff”; 
and, fourth, that the effect of a protec- 
tive tariff is to establish manufacturing, 


and the effect of establishing manufac- 
turing ‘‘has always been, that in the 


long run you get lower prices.” As nearly 


as we are able to understand the Speaker's 
position, it is that if the tariff raises prices at 
all, which he doubts, it is only for a time, 
and that ultimately it lowers them, or, in 





other words, conduces to cheapness. Hence, 
in his view, cheapness is not nasty and un- 
American, but desirable and patriotic. 

Now comes Secretary Blaine, and in a 
speech at South Bend, Ind., on October 29, 
declares that for twenty-nine years the pro- 
tective tariff has been lowering prices so 
steadily and generally that everything we 
buy to-day is cheaper than it ever was be- 
Here is the passage: 

‘*T undertake to call your attention to the fact 
that, under the last free-trade tariff, which 
ended in the beginning of 1861, you were pay 
ing more for everything that entered into your 
living, your household expenses, what you 
had on your table, and what you had upon 
your back, than you are paying to-day. 

et the whole country is resounding with 
the appeals of the Democratic party to 
vote against the Republican party because of 
the high prices they are putting on you. We 
have had protection now for twenty-nine 
years. Go back, if you please, and consult the 
old tariff, you younger men (and you older 
ones will remember it); compare its results 
with those of the present tariff. Compare 
them article by article, and you will 
find that in almost every case they are 
vastly cheaper now than then. The Demo- 
cratic party allege that protective duties in- 
crease prices, That is their strongest point. I 
don’t stand here to argue theories. I invite 
your attention to the fact that, during the 
period of twenty-nine years of protection, the 
tendency of prices for luxuries and the necessi- 
ties of this life has been steadily downward.” 

What does Mr. McKinley say tothat? If 
the ‘‘ tendency of prices” under twenty-nine 
years of protection ‘‘ has been steadily down- 
ward,” the tariff has been working in the 
direction of cheapness for all that time, has 
it not? and has thus been working with in- 
fernal persistency towards making this a 
‘cheap and nasty” country, filled with 
“‘cheap men and women.” The antagonism 
between Mr. Blaine and Messrs. Harrison, 
McKinley, and Lodge is direct and irrecon- 
cilable. Hesays the protective tariff has for 
twenty-nine years worked steadily to give us 
greater cheapness, and that this is its strong- 
est point; they say it prevents cheapness, and 
for that reason every true American should 
thank God for it and call it blessed, In 
every way, we think, their contention does 
greater credit to their intelligence and since- 
rity than Mr. Blaine’s does to his. They 
admit the truth when they say that the tariff 
does raise prices, and they should have credit 
for that, whatever may be thought of their 
estimate of theintelligence of their audiences 
in adding to the admission their denunciation 
of cheapness. 

But what shall be said of Mr. Blaine’s 
claim that the difference in prices for the 
luxuries and necessaries of life to-day as 
compared with those of twenty-nine years ago 
is all due to protection? If he believes 
that, what has he to say of the same differ- 
ence in England, and in fact every other civi 
lized country on the face of the globe? He 
knows as well as anybody that prices have 
fallen in England during that period under 
free trade even more than they have here 
under protection, and why should he assume 
that the Western people are so ignorant as 
not to know it also? He did not even stop 
at prices, but went on to claim that our in- 
crease in population was also due to the 
tariff. ‘‘ What have we done for the popula- 
tion of this country?” he asks. ‘‘ We have 
considerably more than doubled the popula- 


fore, 





tion during the twenty-nine years of protec- 
tion. Now we are a people of nearly 65,000,- 
000. Before we were only 31,000,000. You 
will find this to be true if you will go 
through the statistics.” It is true, Mr. Por- 
ter’s lower total by two or three millions to 
thecontrary notwithstanding. It is also true 
that, during that period, several persons in 
the country have attained the age of matur- 
ity, and are able to reason after the manner 
of intelligent beings. 


THE M’KINLEY ALPHABET. 

Tue ‘Democratic conspiracy to advance 
prices,” which forms the refrain of the latest 
song sung by Chairman Belden at Washing- 
ton and Chairman Manley at Augusta and 
by all the other Republican swans, has been 
exposed and has failed to produce its intend- 
ed effect—so the whole flock unite in saying. 
Political conspiracies are no new thing in 
American politics. Nota year goes by with- 
out yielding one or more. But nobody has 
ever before, we think, hit upon the idea of 
getting all the merchants in the country to 
charge more for their goods in order to beguile 
people of their votes. Nor has any clique or 
coterie within our recollection been so adroit 
or agile as to bring the whole mercantile com- 
munity, from one end of the country to the 
other, mostly Republicans too, into the toils 
of the conspiracy, and get them drilled 
to their parts, within less than thirty days of 
the time when the plot was first formed. 
The thing betokens more than human power. 
It savors of the black art. At all events, it is 
a fit subject for Bill Nye, or the Society for 
Psychical Research, to look into, to tell us 
how such things can be. 

Perhaps, however, there has been no such 
conspiracy. Perhaps the mercantile classes, 
looking at the McKinley Alphabet as it is 
printed in the £vening Fost, or, rather, look- 
ing at it before it was printed at all, have 
perceived that after their present stocks of 
goods are gone, they cannot be replaced at 
the old prices, and that they must pay some- 
thing more per yard, per pound, per gallon, 
and per cent. on account of the aforesaid Al- 
phabet. As prudent and honest men, they 
have notified their customers of this plain fact. 
Such general notifying is what Belden, Man- 
ley, and the rest call conspiracy, They would 
have preferred, of course, that the merchants 
should make believe that they were going 
to continue to sell at the old prices—till after 
the election anyhow. But that would have 
been a deception amounting to a conspiracy, 
and would have led to very serious 
consequences, personal to the merchants 
themselves. Their customers would have 
come to them, after the present stocks were 
used up, and would have expected to buy 
more at the old prices. But it would have 
been impossible to supply them at the old 
prices, the McKinley Alphabet forbidding. 
The Alphabet was designed expressly to 
make higher prices; but whatever was de- 
signed, that effect could not be avoided. So 
the merchants were obliged to tell their cus- 
tomers beforehand what was going to hap- 
pen. 

The very head and front of the ‘‘conspira- 
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cy” hath this extent, no more. Prices of 
stocks on merchants’ shelves have not in 


general been advanced. Merchants in most 


cases have shared and are still sharing with 


their customers whatever advantage they have 


' 


reaped by laying in large stocks before the 
McKinley embargo took effect. But they are 
puzzled and worried to know what will hap 
pen next. It is very easy to say 
at the McKinley prices.” 
whether they can sell at any profit, or even 
get back the bare cost, at the new prices, for 


‘* Buy more 


‘he question is 


the public seem to have formed a conspiracy 
of their own not to pay the McKinley prices. 
Almost every buyer in the land has formed 
a mental resolution that he will not pay a 
cent more than he did before, and not a few 
have proclaimed that 


echoing 


resolution, Some 
Belden, say that it 


and a conspiracy, and they 


is all a trick 
honestly be 
lieve so. Others, again, Knowing better, say 
that they will not be 
the crowd of 


imposed upon by 
real conspiratoms who are 
behind McKinley, and who put McKinley 
and Tom Reed and the Republican party up 
to enacting the McKinley Alpiabet. 

setween these two kinds of buyers the 
merchants are having a hard time, and it will 
be harder yet when they come to make their 
own next purchases. Heretofore they have 
had experience to guide them. They have 
known what and how much the public would 
buy at a certain price. How much, if 
any, the public will buy at a higher price is 
a matter of guess-work altogether. Any man 
who could answer that question would com 
mand avery high salary in any and every 
counting-room in New York. With the 
great bulk of consumers it is not a que stion 
of willingness, but of sheer necessity. They 
cannot pay higher prices for the same quan 
tity. 
or a poorer quality. 
to prevail that the 
be adopted by 


They must either buy a less quantity 

The opinion 
latter 
most 


seems 
alternative will 
people, and that 
we shall soon enter upon an era of shoddy, 
Prices ‘‘ will be higher neet sprin 


“ce 


if not be- 
fore,” is the announcement of a leading firm 
doing business at 302 Broadway, which hap 
pens to reach us while we are writing. This 
tells the exact truth. Prices of store goods 
have only advanced here and there. They 
are on the rise, and there is no heip for it 
The pinch has only begun. It will be a 
gradually increasing suffocation from now 
on. 

Any words of ours would be supertluous 
to characterize the MeKinley Alphabet. It 
speaks for itself. Look 
of steel, for example 
support 


at the finer grades 
an article necessary to 
many important industries here. 
Think of a tax of seven cents a pound on 


steel. Yet that is a small matter in compari 


son with the tax on pear! buttons, which are 


other 
Think of a tax of 
of buttons. 


necessary to important industries 


2 ~ ° 
PO OO0 on 1 2 


and 64 per cent. on the wool of whiel 
all cur carpets are made, but which is not 


produced in this ¢ 


he use of 
pound, or of 30 cents per bushel on b 
or of 5 cents per dozen on eggs? In some 


places there is method in this 
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where the tax on fishermen’s seines was dou 
bled for the benetit of manufacturers of li 
nen twine. In others there is none. Why, 
for example, should the tax on microscopes 


Who is in 


amt - } ‘ . 
amber necKh: aces LOT 


t 


: ; 
be advanced to 60 per cent, 


terested in having 
babies taken from the free list and taxed 
o0 per cent. ad valorem’? Who wants to have 
the duty on truffles raised from 30 to 45 per 
cent.? Is the amber business an ‘‘ infant 
industry ” in a double sens Does any 


body propose to hunt for truffles in this 


country ?) Does anybody expect to produ 


the natural mineral waters of Europe here 





What sort of swindlingis covered up by su 
items as these‘ 


As we have said, the MelKinley 


as published by the Frening Post is only a 
part, really a small part, of the wh 
There are large classes of goods: embraced 


under general headings of which the 


Post mentions only a single one. The pu 
will find them out, however, before = six 


months more shall have passed over thei: 


heads, 


SCIENCE IN 


ABOUT a year ago there was more or less 


newspaper mention of a proposed 
enterprise Which was to signalize, ina 

more permanent way than can be done by a 
World’s Fair, the four-hundredth 

sary of the discovery of America Phi 
scheme had its origin in a suggestion 1 

at last years meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, and there received with great fav 
and it contemplated nothing less imy 

than a memorial history of American litera 
ture and science from the discovery An 
rica to the present time. More accurately 
two prizes of $3,000 each were to be offered 
for the best general SUFVeY At rican 
literature and science resp ely; and in 
addition to this it was proposed to secur 
the preparation of an extensive and detailed 
account of scientitic achievement, the work 
for each department of science to 
trusted to a specialist in that departm 


It is plain that this last undertaking was 








Think, also, of a tax of 32 


suntry at all. What is 


a taxon leaf tobacco of $2.75 per 





the really serious task, and the only part of 
the scheme which possessed in a high degr 
the monumental character 
We are informed that a nmittee having 
the project in charg sa! to n i 
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only really notable contribution made by an 
American to the science is the memoir on 
Linear Associative Algebra of the late Ben- 
jamin Peirce; and, what will be more surpris- 
ing to most readers, it would be only a very 
trifling inaccuracy to call that memoir the 
only American contribution of any kind to 
pure mathematics, notable or not notable, 
prior to 1876. The historian of mathematics 
in this country must quietly bow to facts, 
and make his history no longer than those 
facts warrant, unless he wishes to make his 
work ridiculous by padding it with detailed 
accounts of the origin and progress of divers 
series of text-books. 

Thesecond circumstance to which we have 
referred is one which will call for the exer- 
cise of unusual tact and judgment. In 
several departments of research, nearly all 
the advanced work that has been done in 
America has been done not only by men 
who are still living, but by men who arestill 
young, and the permanent value of whose 
work has not yet been securely determined. 
The delicacy of the task of treating histori- 
cally the work of living men is always recog- 
nized, and in many collective works leads 
to the entire omission of the names of living 
men. This is, of course, out of the question 
in a history of science in our day, on account 
of the immense progress made during the 
present generation; and least of allis it possi- 
ble in America, where so many branches of 
inquiry had been left almost uncultivated 
until within the last two decades. But it 
will present a strange appearance if the 
history of some department of research, 
after a few preliminary remarks and the 
mention of two or three older names, sball 
proceed at once to a review of the work of 
men who, ten or fifteen years ago, were stu- 
dents in American or foreign universities. It 
will require skill here to avoid the appear- 
ance of puffery where there is none. And, 
on the other hand, it will not do to accept as 
final the enthusiastic appreciation which 
the work of some of our young and 
promising savants is receiving. Much 
that the present generation values, and 
justly values, may prove in the next to 
have been important chiefly as a sign of life 
and work. To take perhaps the most strik- 
ing example of all this: the contrast pre- 
sented by the vigorous activity of so many 
able young men in the field of economic 
theory and economic discussion, to the al- 
most utter neglect of the subject which pre- 
vailed so long in America, is most gratify- 
ing; but what a journalist may heartily wel- 
come and praise, an historian must remember 
has yet to be subjected tu the inexorable 
ordeal of time. 

In all these remarks we have been looking 
at only one side of the matter, and that be- 
cause it seemed to us of urgent importance. 
Nothing that we have said was meant to be 
inconsistent with the most jealous preserva- 
tion of the record of the humble beginnings 
of things; with the most generous recogni- 
tion of useful work of every kind ; with the 
greatest pride in all that our country has 
achieved in any direction. But we have 
wished to show that that pride cannot be 
satisfied with a record in which values are 


, 





inflated so as to make honest comparison 
with other nations impossible, or so as to 
reduce, in our own country, important 
achievement and humdrum reproduction to 
a common level. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN CHILI. 


Mr. THEODORE CHILD’s latest Chilian arti 
cle in J/arper’s predicted a struggle be- 
tween President Balmaceda and the Con- 
gress; and the rather vague despatch recent- 
ly given out by the Department of State at 
Washington refers to the closing of the pre- 
liminary stage of the conflict. To make 
matters clearer, a more detailed review of 
the progress of events is necessary. 

As Mr. Child remarks, the President of 
Chili, 1n common with most of the Execu- 
tives of Spanish-American republics, has 
long been a practical dictator. Invested 
with centralized powers worked out into the 
most extraordinary minutise, he has been 
able not only to control the course of legis- 
lation in the most absolute way, but also to 
dictate the Presidential succession and to 
manipulate the entire electoral system. Pop- 
ular disgust at this state of things had long 
been growing more and more intense, and it 
was evident at the opening of Congress, on 
June 1, that an attempt would be made to 
deprive the Presidency of a part of its swolien 
power. The President foresaw the coming 
storm, and endeavored to divert it. In his 
message to Congress he shrewdly threw him- 
self, or appeared to throw himself, on the 
side of the popular agitation, and urgently 
recommended reforms in the Constitution 
of 1833, for the purpose of securing 
a greater degree of home rule to pro- 
vinces and municipalities, and of more 
clearly defining the respective powers of 
the three codrdinate branches of the ge- 
neral Government. He admitted that too 
much weight was assigned to the President 
by the Constitution, though he maintained 
that the remarkable stability and domestic 
peace of the country for the past thirty 
years had been largely due toa strongly cen- 
tralized Government. 

However, ‘‘ men and institutions have their 
day,” he went on, ‘‘and to-day we need to 
have vther conditions prevail in our public 
life. But these were not to be found,” he 
argued, ‘‘in the parliamentary régime so 
widely advocated.” The President ought to 
be freed from some of his responsibilities, 
but the essential prerogatives of his office 
should not be touched ; he must remain in- 
dependent of the Legislature, must retain 
the veto power, and keep the control of 
all public officers having to do with gene- 
ral, as distinct from  Iocal, interests. 
‘For my part,” he said, ‘‘I do not accept 
for my country either the dictatorship of 
Congress or the dictatorship of the Exe- 
cutive; I desire a system of liberty and of 
independent public powers.” He proceed- 
ed to give a sketch of his idea of the 
proper division of powers between the Exe- 
cutive, Legislative, and Judicial departments 
of the Government, and exhorted Congress 
to promote constitutional changes in that di- 


rection, 





The Congress's first point of attack was 
the President’s Cabinet. A resolution was 
duly passed calling upon the Ministry to re- 
sign, and asking the President to appoint a 
Cabinet acceptable to the two Chambers. 
The President delayed his reply, but 
promptly struck a blow at his opponents 
by getting the Council of State to enforce 
the laws restricting the right of assem- 
blage; this was done to head off the 
great pupular meetings in opposition to 
the President. Nevertheless, he approved 
the new election law passed by both 
houses, designed though it openly was to 
free the elections from the Presidential con- 
trol. Then ensued a period of discord, the 
President stubbornly maintaining his posi- 
tion, and the Congress resorting to the most 
desperate expedients to compel him to form 
a new Ministry. The Chambers refused to 
vote the budget, and allowed a new fiscal year 
to be entered upon with no laws of taxa- 
tion in force. On July 18, the Senate passed 
a bill calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment which provided that Congress could be 
convoked without the assent of the President, 
that nominations to office should be submit- 
ted to the approval of the Senate, and that 
the Cabinet should resign whenever a ma- 
jority of the two houses, or two-thirds of one 
of them, skould demand it. The same day 
a resolution was introduced in the lower 
house calling for a reform in the Constitu- 
tion to deprive the President of the veto 
power. 

For a long time the President stood firm, 
in public manifestoes and in messages to the 
Congress asserting his intention to main- 
tain all his Constitutional rights. But at last 
the pressure grew too strong for him. He 
first yielded in the matter of public meet- 
ings, saying that they could be held pro- 
vided they were not attended with dis- 
turbances of the public peace. Then he 
made advances to the Committee on Finance, 
so as to get the machinery of taxation 
at work. Finally, he told a delegation of 
the leading citizens of Santiago that he 
would do everything possible to bring the 
crisis to an end. This was taken to be the 
beginning of a surrender, and the whole of 
it was effected early in August by the ap- 
pointment of an entirely new Cabinet. On 
the 11th, the new Ministers appeared before 
Congress, where they were received with 
tumultuous delight, to read their programme 
of action, This made a very favorable im- 
pression, and everybody was happy—except 
the President. 

All was clear sailing for his opponents 
after that. They pressed their constitutional 
reforms forward with rapidity, and these, 
when consummated, as it seems probable 
that they will be, will greatly restrict the 
Presidential privilege. They passed a most 
important law conferring autonomy upon mu- 
nicipalities. The President made his last stand 
on the question of surrendering his control 
over the police of the cities, but was able to 
get only grudging concessions in the cases of 
Santiago and Valparaiso; in those cities he is 
to have a restricted right to name the police 
superintendents. As a whole he has been 
thoroughly beaten, and it only remains to be 
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seen whether the approaching elections will 
endorse this first bold experiment in par- 
liamentary government. 





EDUCATION IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 
BROOKLYN, October 13, 1890, 

EDUCATIONAL matters in colonial Virginia 
have offered no little perplexity to the his- 
torian and biographer. The product was there, 
for the number of educated Virginians was 
large as compared with such persons in other 
colonies; but the machinery appeared to be 
wanting, and in a country peopled with men 
of high culture (for that time) and of great 
political knowledge and experience, the educa- 
tional factor can hardly be traced. It may be 
that the real culture of the Virginian was 
overrated, and the prominent part taken by 
that colony and State during and after the 
Revoiution was in part factitious, due to press- 
ing emergencies that brought them to the 
front. The fact remains, however, that the 
list of Revolutionary leaders in Congress and 
in State politics from 1765 to 1799 would be 
very much lessened in number and importanee 
were the Virginians to be stricken from it. 

The q-estion of the source of the really 
great influence they exerted naturally leads to 
a study of the opportunities of obtaining an 
education in the colony, with the result rather 
of increasing than of diminishing one’s sur- 
prise at meeting such a galaxy of apparently 
exotic talent. Of system there was none, 
though Mr. Gordon McCabe shows that the 
laws of the colony provided for schools—laws 
that read well, but failed to be executed. The 
parson eked out a scanty subsistence by teach- 
ing a parish school, where the attendant who 
took a full course would learn the three R’s, 
with a little Latin and Greek. In some coun- 
ties might be found a “‘ field-school,” almost as 
primitive in build and conduct as that of the 
lrish ** hedge professor.” A college—that of 
William and Mary—was the local pride, but it 
dragged out a precarious existence, and, just 
before the Revolution, was not an institution 
to which a careful parent would intrust the 
education of his son, ‘ There so little atten- 
tion is paid to the learning or the morals of 
boys,” wrote Richard Henry Lee to his bro- 
ther, ‘‘that I never could bring myself to 
think of William and Mary” for his own son. 
Nor could Washington, after making in- 
quiries on the spot concerning the reported 
mismanagement of the college, make up his 
mind to send his step-son, Custis, to that insti- 
tution, The same apathy seems to have set- 
tled upon the colonial college as infected the 
English university, where, as Adam Smith 
records, the greater part of the professors had 
given up even the pretence of teaching. 

Unfortunately, the ‘‘ parsons’ schools” were 
ne better places, either for residence or for 
study. The parson was very often more dis- 
tinguished for his capacity for drinking, swear- 
ing, fox-hunting, and entertaining than for his 
fitness as a spiritual guide or monitor, or as an 
instructor of youth. The reports of the com- 
missaries who at irregular intervals went from 
parish to parish to Jook into church affairs, 
make sad reading; but it is rather to be won- 
dered that matters were no worse. The charge 
of a parish was regarded as an office at the 
gift of the Governor, or the Proprietor (in 
Maryland); so it was a reward fora ‘‘ friend,” 
a follower, or hanger-on—one who had failed 
in England, and failed so thoroughly as to wel- 
come an offer in the colonies, because every 
other door for employment was shut on him. 
The “taking of orders” was a form which 
their conscience did not prevent their duly ful- 


filling, and the care of the parish was an in- 
convenience to be shirked as much as was pos- 
sible, but a convenience as a means of support. 
These “* parsons” contained some good mate- 
rial, and have handed down a reputation 
through the reputation of their pupils. Jeffer- 
son remembered the ‘“‘ mouldy pies and excel- 
lent instruction” of a Scotch clergyman from 
whom he received the rudiments of Latin, 
Greek, and French. Madison has recorded his 
gratitude to another Scotch minister, Donald 
Robertson, a ‘‘ learned teacher of King and 
Queen County.” In Westmoreland, John 
Marshall and James Monroe were said to have 
sat under the Rev. Archibald Campbe'l—an- 
other Scotchman, for it was the Scotch who 
monopolized the schools of the colony almost 
as they monopolized the tobacco trade. Dr. 
Buchan, who set up a school in Dumfries in 
1763, bad served as tutorin Lord Fairfex's 
family. Parson O'Neil, in Orange County, 
was a ‘‘ better teacher than preacher,” and the 
Rev. John Cameron was minister in Lunen 
burg County, where he also kept a classical 
school of some reputation. The Rev. Devereux 
Jarratt was content to teach a * plain school,” 
at asalary of about ten pounds Virginia—or 
say $33 a year. One name interrupts the roll 
of North Britons, and brings with it a memors 
which no breath of scandal bas dimmed — 
James Maury, of French descent, a Huguenot 
refugee, whose lovable nature, generous dispo 
sition, and high intelligence commanded the 
respect and warm friendship of all who knew 
him, and exerted a strong influence upon those 
who were under his care. 

It was at home that the beginnings of an 
education were laid, and in many ways Arthur 
Lee was permitted to run, until an advanced 
period of boyhood, with his father’s slaves—a 
custom of that time, says his biographer, with 
respect to the younger sons of afamily. Wash 
ington is said to have received his first know 
ledge from one of his father’s servants or te 
nants; and Archibald Alexander from an in- 
dentured servant. To obtain a tutor from 
England or Scotland was a common practice, 
and a salary of £30 sterling a year was con- 
sidered a fair remuneration. The Custis chil- 
dren had such a tutor, and many others could 
be named as having the same This was the 
extent of home schooling; outside of that were 
the parish schools, the colleges, and an English 
experience. The wages of a tutor seem @ 
small sum, and the schoo! rates were no higher. 
Boucher charged for tuition £25 a year, the 
boy to furnish his own bed. Custis had two 
horses and a negro with him, which increased 
the expense much. At King’s College the an- 
nual tuition fee was only £5; a room cost £4 
and board lls. a week; firewood, candles, and 
washing extra. Richard Henry Lee thouzht 
£100 a year the usual cost at one of the col- 
leges in the colonies north of Virginia, and his 
own experience convinced him that an educa- 
tion was much more cheaply obtained in Eng- 
land than in any part of America—William 
and Mary excepted. At such a school as St. 
Bees, about £20 a year would cover all the ex- 
penses for board, tuition, etc, the course of 
studies giving ‘‘a thorough knowledge of 
English and the classics, with writing and 
arithmetic.” In his three years at Edinburgh, 
Arthur Lee spent £41¥, “which might bave 
been less, bad my disposition been less care 
less.” 

The unpublished letters of Jonathan Bou- 
cher, M.A., throw much light upon this ques 
tion. The man himself was interesting. Im 
ported as a tutor into a Virginia family, he 
performed what was expected of him, and, 
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chance led into the ministry. He exercised bis 


new calling in Virginia and Maryland, and, to 
obtain some means above his meagre salary 
(for clergymen were wretchedly paid, and, in 
most cases, Were not even worth what they 
got), be took in some scholars, among whom 
was * Jacky” Custis, the slep-son of Washing- 
ton. Atthe outbreak of the Revolution Bou- 
cher was a pronounced Tory, suffered hardly 
for his political tenets, which he literally pro- 
ciaimed from the housetops; was driven from 
the country by the “good people” thereof, 


\ ‘ 


went to England, and took it out of his perse 
cutors by compiling an autobiography, of 


which some portions have been printed. Enough 








is known of the man to recognize a listinect 
literary facultv. He could as readiiy frame 
a bill or a petition for the Legislature as turoa 
off some verses on the meanest of subjects, and 
he was one of the leading lights of the Homony 
Club in Maryland, the sele object of which 
Was to “promote Innocent mirth and ingenious 
humor.” This is probably the ‘* Philosophical 
Society " which, according to the London 
Chronicle (Gt bad been estab is 1 Mary 
land, and of which Lord Du re Was aaid to 
be the patron 

The opinions of Boucher are, 4s a rule, very 
justand relhable, and the picture he gives of 
schooling opportunities in Virg an does not 
redound tothe credit of Chat community Na 
tural causes Were in & measure responsitve for 
this, asthe life of a Virg im Was practi 
cally isolated f1 “ i \s u 
Cher lhqguired . 

“Where will vou ft out te me another 

ubtry, so ircuniser bet lis inter ree 
with mankind at large as Virginia? Saving 
here and there a needy srant trom Great 
britain, an illiterate captain of a ship, or @ 
subaltern merehant, to whom can a Virginis 
youth apply for a specimen of the manners, 
ete., of any other pe ¢ Lius limi.ved in the 
oppertunitv for bserva . must not his 
Ideas Necessarl ‘ a Cariblbee 
Indian ment Lat who, offended 
at being cane x exe a i, i KNOW 
nO savages ou s f none 

f our customs: or those ¢ he inl s 0 
the Marian Isiands, who, being persu d that 
theirs Was the oniv ianguace 1 he universe, 
concluded from thence that all other men 
knew not how to speak ?” 

It followed that to the Virginian his own 


land was the best, his own habits and practices 





models, and bis countrymen the finest possible, 
And vet, as Boucher very truly says, * Till 
very lately you could hardly anywhere see a 
piece of land tolerably ploughed, or a person 
who could be persuaded that ploughing made 
any difference “—a very severe arraignment of 
a strictly agricultural c lony 

Boucher was settled at Port Royal, and 
wrote of his neighbors: ‘*There was not a 
literary man, for aught I could find, nearer 


than the country I had just left; nor were 
iiterary attainments, beyor 


id merely reading or 
writing, at all in vogue or repute. In such 
society it was little likely I should add to my 
own little stock of learning, in fact, there were 
no longer any inducements.” While on the 
glebe of St. Mary's bis position was no better, 
and, after seven vears of occupancy, during 
which he took scholars, he admitted to Wash- 
ington that he could not boast of having 
brought out one scholar, The oftice of teacher 
was regarded as low, and “often taken up by 
the very lowest fellows one knows of.” Per- 
haps the Dominie’s ire was excited by the large 
and increasing number of sectaries around 
him, much occupied in schooling the young. 
Jefferson noted that a majority of the inhabit- 
ants at the beginning of the Revolution 
were dissenters from the Established Church, 





after finishing that task, he was by mere 


while Dr. Myles Cooper described the offence 
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given by King’s (now Columbia) College, by 
the fact of its being in the hands of churchmen 
—that is, of the Chureh, None 
the less the Virginian clergyman was of very 


Established 


dubious character, subsisting on the scanty 
product of his glebe, on the fluctuating pay 
levied and paid in tobacco, and without books 
for improvement, or companionship to spur 
him to effort. 

With educational for the 
planters, it is almost needless to say that the 


such facilities 
poorer people were des‘itute of any, unless one 
of their powerful neighbors should take sufti- 
cient interest in the youth to bear the expenses 
of a schooling—a not unusual occurrence with 
the sons of a favored overseer. No one who 
has not consulted the manuscript sources of 
Revolutionary history can realize fully tie in- 
tense labor whieh most of these people under- 
went when recording their signatures. The 
cross, or other merely conventional sign, was 
not much used, and slowly and painfully the 
letters were evolved, the writer evidently be- 
ing more apt with hoe or rifle than with the 
quill, “Old Put,” as Washington called the 
New England hero, was accurate when com- 
pared with these scribblers, but he was much 
worse than Artemas Ward, Tosum up, the 
man in Virginia who wi-hed an education, had 
to go far from the colony to receive it, and, 
with a constant intercourse with England, it is 
little wonder that he should, as a rule, go to 
English schools and universities—a not unim- 
portant factor in judging of the social system 
of the colony, 

The Revolution did not improve matters, 
save only by sweeping away what few schools 
there were, and so necessitating the introduc- 
tion of a new system. From a MS. journal 
of Noah Webster, written in 1755, when he 
was in the South and in the full fever of his 
educational crusade, are recorded some facts 
that under his ** Gentle- 
men are cbliged to send their children to the 
northward for education, ashame to Virginia.” 


came observation. 


A magistrate from the Eastern Shore told him 
that few of those who acknowledged papers 
before him could write their names—a curious 
statement when the high renown of that sec- 
tion even in aristocratic Virginia is consider- 
ed. A merchant of Alexandria informed him 
that of fifty planters who sold him tobacco, 
all but four or five used a mark on the re- 
ceipts, This isa good proof of the social re- 
volution in the State caused by the war, and 
especially by the currency experiences. The 
man who could not read or write, but was 
shrewd and conscienceless enough to pay his 
debts in paper at the rate of one shilling in 


the pound, soon obtained the lands of his more 
honest neighbors, and, at the end of the war, 
was in full possession. 

Wortmineton C, Forp. 


LETTERS AND SPORTS IN SCOTLAND. 
EpInBunGH, October 21, 1890, 

Isat for an hour to-day with David Doug- 
las, the publisher, in bis office at No. 10‘ astile 
Street, I mention the house particularly be- 
cause it was the one to which Scott, when he was 
married, brought his wife. The oflice,which was 
their dining-room, was hardly altered, except 
that a new grate had been put beneath the 
mantel; but the broad desk of Mr. Douglas 
stood in the piace of the hospitable board of 


the young bou-ekeepers. In the back room of 


the first street-foor, where the publisher’s 
clerks were to-day entering items: on the in- 
voices as the porters packed the boxes, the ori- 
ginal carved mantel reminded me of the style 
that prevailed in our better New England 
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houses a hundred years ago, which was just 
about the time that this house at No, 10 was 
built. 

I found Mr. Douglas busily poring over the 
original MS, diary cf Scott, kept in his later 
years, It was in two quarto parchment-bound 
volumes, fastened with clasps, and has been 
preserved at Abbotsford, and was now in Mr. 
Donglas’s hands for publication. The pages 
loc ked fair, with scarcely an erasure, though 
a closer look disclosed the absence of crosses to 
the (s and dots to the i’s, which everybody 
knows, from facsimiles of his script found in 
Lockharvw’s Life, was the habit of Scott in his 
ordinary writing. Lockhart cited something 
short cf one-half of this diary, and Mr. Doug- 
las, who has compared it throughout with the 
text in the Life, says that Lockhart’s use of it 
was absolutely exact and impartial. It isnow 
to be published entire, and Mr. Douglas, who 
bas abundantly edited it, has also had the as- 
sistance of Prof. David Masson and other 
friends, It will not be pubiished here till No 
vember 10, in order to secure a simultaneous 
publication in New York, to which American 
centre a large edition has already been sent. 
It is stereotyped, and the indications are that 
the sale will be considerable, since the first edi- 
tion is already bespoken, 

Notwithstanding the apparent legibleness of 
the writing, a little reading of it made it evi- 
dent that it was necessary to have both skill 
and patience in deciphering it. There were 
certain words which had not, after long pon- 
dering, been satisfactorily determined by dif- 
ferent experts, and Mr. Douglas tried my ef- 
forts on some of them. I feel confident that 
the work of transcription for the press bas 
been carefully done, and that we shall have at 
last this tender, self-examining, discursive and 
striking record of Scott’s personal traits in a 
publication which will be helpful to all stu- 
dents of that noble soul and the literature he 
created 

‘* Come in and talk with me again,” said the 
kind old gentleman, ‘‘I shall always tell you 
when I am busy. I want to tell you what 
you ought to see while you are here. By 
the way, have you been at No. This was 
the ** Cabin,” as Scott called his town house in 
Castle Street, which, when the crash came, he 
surrendered to his creditors, ‘‘ No,’ said I. “I 
see it is now occupied by lawyers’ offices, They 
are busy men, and I did not feel like intruding. 
I have contented myself with a glance at the 
bust of Scott, which they have considerately 
placed back of the glass above the door.” 
‘Come with me,” he said, and, taking 
his hat, he led me the short distance 
up the street to No, 39. A porter usher- 
ed us into the beck room on the ground 
floor, which Scott used as his workroom, It 
bore much the same aspect as in Scott’s day, 
except that the middle of the room was filled 
with a mahogany table littered with a lawyer’s 
papers, instead of that at which Scott so long 
sat, filling his sheets and laying them over in 
a pile, as those who watched him from adja- 
cent windows saw him doing into the night’s 


so” 


od 


still hours. The large window which gave him 
light had still the peculiar machinery, of 
Seott’s own devising, by which he fastened 
with a key the sash at any height be desired; 
for the novelist carefully regulated, it seems, 
his supply of air to the exigencies of bis brain. 

I have inquired at several of the booksellers’ 
concerning the sale now attending some of our 
chief American poets. I find Whittier is the 
only one gaining in the popular estimation. 
They tell me that the appreciation of him came 
slowly, but is now growing daily more and 
more marked, while Longfellow (as well as 








Tennyson, and more particularly Browning) is 
steadily diminishing—or perhaps it would be 
best to say, in regard to Longfellow, is not 
increasing. Still, I find Longfellow among 
the portraits exposed for sale in all the shops, 
and in one window on Princes Street he shares 
the place of honor with Scott and Burns. I 
do not recol'ect to have seen a single likeness, 
however, of Whittier. 

It is significant of the way in which our 
American purchasers of Americana are watch- 
ing the catalogue; of dealers, here and in Eng- 
land, that I have almost never in the provincial 
towns found anything in their stocks of much 
importance from its rarity. 
they say, is caught at as soon as their lists 
reach America, and generally through the 
medium of their advance sheets, which go to 
prominent collectors, 1 found, however, at 
one shop, something I was glad to see, It will 
be remembered that Falmoutb, as Portland in 
Maine was then called, was burned in the early 
days of the Revolutionary War by an English 


Everything, 


cruiser, under the command cf one Capt. 
Mowatt, who continued for some time to 
cruise on our New England coast, under 
the orders of Sir George Collier, a suc- 
cessor of Admiral Graves in this part of 
the American station. The Mowatts, it 


seems, are a Shetland race, and when some 
of the family papers were not long since sold, 
and were bought for the chance they might af- 
ford of throwing light on the rent rolls and 
prices of past days in tbose islands, there was 
found among thein the manuscript which fell 
under my eye. It was a memorial written by 
this Capt. Mowatt, detailing bis services on the 
American coast all through the war, and par- 
ticularly bis participancy in the luckiess—for 
us—Penobscot campaign of 1779. This docu- 
ment had been intended for presentation to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in order to counter- 
act the injustice which, it was claimed, Sir 
George had shown towards a faithful 
in not presenting his name for promotion. The 


ofticer 


manuscript is of interest, and will add some- 
thing to our knowledge of thcse episodes of our 
Revolutionary War. This is the only thing 
which I bave found, in looking over the stocks 
of a dozen book-deaiers in Edinburgh, that was 
of any importance to an American historical 
student. 

I find that the athletie craze and 
working the same detriment here in the Uni- 


-anker is 


versity, and in such lesser institutions as Fet- 
tis College, that it is in our American colleges, 
I bear the same stories as with us of young 
men being ostracized who think more of their 
fitting duties than of a running match, and 
who begrudge the time necessary to convert a 
healthful pastime into an exhibition of useless 
skill. A close observer said to me, ‘If you 
want to see how the intellect can be degraded, 
you have only to glance at a group of 
cricketers in the photographs, and you see it 
in their faces,” me the same 
story that I have so o:ten heard at home, that 


Another tells 
over-exercise de‘eats its end, and the young 
athlete, s> boastiui in his college days, goes off 
in the end in consumption or in some other 
outeome of disproportioned labor. Golf, an 
old Scottish game, seems to be doing the mis- 
chief that base-ball does with us, and Iam told 
that hundreds are now daily playing it on the 
Links, where scores were seen but a few years 
ago, It has become so dangerous to passers in 
that region that there has been a clamor for 
its prohibition, and the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh has only dared to take that step of 
safety by first buying a tract of land farther 
out, where it can be played with less hazard. 
The adoration of misused games throughout 
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Britain is beginning seriously to attract the at- 
tention of those who resist their fascinations, 
and they are beginning to count the loss in 
energy and morals which everywhere fol- 
lows. Ata church congress the other day, one 
of its members even asked the Archbishop of 
York, or some other dignitary—I forget whom 
—to intercede with the Prince of Wales to ab- 
stain from ccuntenancing the race-course, in 
the interest of religion. He disturbed a good 
deal the sporting vicars, not to say bishops, 
and I do not think the one appealed to felt, by 
what he said, that it would avail much if he 
took his Royal Highness to task. That the 
Congress listened patiently to the arraignment 
is not, however, without some significance. 
When I remembered that some weeks ago I 
wandered about York for an hour after dark 
to get a place to lay my head, and ail because 
the absorbing interest in the St. Leger at Don- 
caster bad filled up all the abiding-places for 
fifty miles around, I could but feel, withseme 
intensity from my misfortune, that there might 
have been a nobler occasion for the oor tra- 
veller’s unrest. JusSTIN WINSOR. 


GONCOURT IN THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
Paris, October 17, 1890, 

With all their defects, their affectations, the 
Goncourts can always be read, They are often 
irritating, they have a fatiguing morbidity in 
their style, but their observation is often inte- 
resting; it is minute, and made with a certain 
sort cf consciousne:s which might be compared 
to the consciousness of the naturalist. They 
are among the precursors of our naturalist 
school, but their naturalism is tempered by a 
curious sort of grace, which they have, | 
suppose, borrowed from the authors and artists 
of the eighteenth century, of whom they have 
made an elaborate study, and with whom they 
have lived, so to speak, as much as with the 
men and women of their own time. 

The new volume of the ‘Journal des Gon- 
court,’ which has just appeared, is peculiarly 
interesting, but extremely painful. It is the 
portion kept during the year L870, which Victor 
Hugo baptized as **L’Année Terrible,” the year 
of the Franco-Prussian war. It begins on the 
26th of June, six days after the death of Ed- 
mond de Goncourt at Bar-sur-Seine. The twin 
brothers had always had but one soul; they bad 
not left each other for a day; they followed 
each other as the shadow follows the body—and 
now Jules was alone. Nevertheless, he still 
-alls his Journal the ‘ Journal des Goncourt’; 
his brother still lives in him. 

Jules goes back to Paris, arriving there at 
the moment of the declaration of war on Prus- 
sia. Some days later— 

‘At the Bourse, I see nothing but bare 
heads, hats off, and from every mouth is heard 
a formidable Marseillaise. l have never seen 
such enthusiasm. I walk among men pale 
with emotion, bounding children, women with 
intoxicated gestures. Capoul sings the Marseil- 
laise, on the Place dela Bourse, from the top 
of an cmnibus; on the boulevard Marie Sass 
sings it, standing in her cirriage, which the 
people, in their delirium, almost lift up bodily, 
But what about the despatch which announces 
the defeat of the Crown Prince of Prussia, the 
capture of 25,000 prisoners, the despatch which 
is placarded! lam told inside the Bourse of 
this despatch, which so many people declare to 
me they have seen. 1 look for it; people think 
they see it, they point to it. ‘ Look here, there 
it is, there it is!’ and they show mea wall:on 
which there is nothing. This despatch I can- 
not discover, and I look in vain for it in every 
corner cf the Bourse.” 

This was written on the 4th of August, 
Alas! on the 2lst of August Goncourt walks in 
the Bois de Boulogne and sees the first prepa- 
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trees fall beneath the axe, all along the fortifi- 
cations, ‘‘ with the tottering of men weunded 
unto death.” 

It is curious to see how 


in the midstcf the 
most tragical scenes, men find it difficult to 


forget themselves. One day, on the 27:h of 
August, Zola comes to breakfast with Gon- 
court, 


‘*He talks to me of a series of novels he is 
going to undertake, of an epopee in ten vol- 
umes, the natural and social history of a fa 

mily, which he has the ambition to write, with 
the exposition of the characters, the vices, the 
virtues, developed in the milieu, and made dit 

ferent by it, like the various parts of a garden 
—' here shines the sun, here is the shade.’ He 
teils me that, after the analysis of the infint- 
tesimal of sentiment, such as was executed by 
Flaubert in ‘ Madame Bovary,’ after theanaly 

sis of things artistic, plastic, and ne: vous, 
such as you, the Goneourts, have made—after 
these jewels in writing, these chiselled volumes, 
there is no place left for young writers, no 
thing more to do, no personage, no tigure to 
construct; it is only by the quantity of vol- 
umes, the power of creation, that it is possible 
to speak to the public.” 


Zola has fulfilled his programme. He has 
astonished us by the quantity of his produc 
tion ; but are you not surprised at the quanti 
ty of his flattery? When I read these lines | 
remembered the words of an old Russian 
diplomat to a young one: * Flatter always, 
but never delicately. 

Here and there in the Journal, very often i 
deed, we fall on a pretty description, a phot 
graph in words ; indeed, we find them almost 
at every page. What a field was Paris, 
those extraordinary days of the ! 
court sees everything , he describes 
—the flocks of sheep and oxen coming tothe 
capital, the peasants who take refuge thee, 
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the camps of the soldiers in the open air. ‘The 
4th of September comes, and the Republic is 
proclaimed. Goncourt’s Diary is not a political 
pamphiet ; it is a succession of impressions, 

sensations. At the end of the volume there ts 
an alphabetical table of the names mentioned 
in the volume. Those which recur the most 


+ ‘ 


often are those of Berthelot, the chemist; 
Burty, an amateur artist; of Théophile Gau 
tier; of Netftzer, a journalist, the founder of 
the Temps; of Renan; of Paul de Saint-Victor, 
a critic of art. Goncourt, Renan, Berthelot, 
Neff!zer, and a few others dined together every 
fortnight. Goncourt gives a curious accoun 


of the conversations at each of these dinners 





It must be said that all the guests seem t 
suffered more or less from siege fever, a 
have lost their mental balance. These periodi- 








cal dinners, with their free an 
versations, reported accurately by G 
are a sort cf thermometer of the Parisian mind 
during the siege of Paris 


Renan was much more agitated than you 








- 
would suppose be could possibly be when you 
see his calm and clerical face. He was Bibli 
cal, apocalyptic; he was all the time pr 

ing all the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem 
The horrors of the Commune after the siege 
justified him in this respect. He often 
scandal zed his friends by sudden ep 

for Germany and denunciations of France 
Just as in a great landscape the eye is foreibly 
irawn towards certain points, Il confess having 


read with peculiar interest the accounts « 
these dinners, these * } 
If such men as Renan ar 
re and of science, | 


, 
TY - 
eu 


= 
u 
wonder if the Parisian 








mad. Renan was always c 
**mollesse” of the Parisians and of their de- 
fence; so did thcse who prepared the Commune 
during the whole siege. 


contrast between the mollesae’ the bat 
ta'ion of the National Guard of | ville a 
Montmartre, always unw xy to go to ti 
fortifications and to run tl ince of a battle 


th the Prussians, and the undoubted bravery 








and determination of tl same atta ions 
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Te s would write no more in it after the 


war: he retired to PAle, where he died a few 
vears afterwards. He had been in his youth a 
atu lent at the Protestant school of theology in 
Strasbourg. I knew him very intimately. He 
had a very original mind, and was one of those 
men who expend themselves in daily writing 








rations made for the siege of Paris: the great 


A remark which Goncourt makes is on the 
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their full measure in a great work. He wes a 
first-rate journalist, but journalism finished 
him. Nefftzer showed much cynical common- 
sense at those dinners. He never believed in 
the beroism of the National Guard, in the 
military genius of 7: ochu, in the patriotism 
of the men of Belleville, in Varis-Saragossa 
blowing itself up with dynamite, etc. He was 
ironical and Mephistophelian; not a sceptic at 
heart, but full of contempt for ali shams, He 
was thoroughly sincere. One day, at dinner 
(he was an Alsatian by birth), he screamed (his 
voice was often a thunder): 

‘*l am German, completely German. I only 
defend France from a sense of duty, but I 
kuow what is coming. It is Saint-Bartho- 
lomew, believe me, which is now causing the 
end of France. If France had become Pro- 
testant, it would have been the great nation of 
Europe. You see, in Protestant countries there 
isa gradation between the philosophy of the 
upper classes and the free inquiry of the lower 
classes, In France, between scepticism above 
and iconcclasm below there is a gulf, an abyss, 
Believe me, this is what is killing France.” 

‘* Tn the café,” writes Goncourt, ‘‘ which was 
growing dark, from this large jordanesque 
face, red under the light of the candle, which 
colored the thich and varicose skin; f:om this 
voice, at times incomprehensible, unruly, burst- 
ing out by eructations, came thoughts full of 
depth, irony, paradoxes almost of genius.” 


Correspondence. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: It does not seem to me that your able 
correspondent, ‘*G. B.,” in bis plea for univer- 
sal suffrage, distinguishes clearly tbe differ- 
ences which exis! between questions of morals 
and of economics. lam not prepared to say 
that moral considerations do not affect, more 
or less, all questions of economics; but, in 
questions of j ublic policy, either the one ele- 
ment or the other is more prominent, and 
therefore more easily apprehended by the 
masses, 

Where the moral element can be prominent- 
ly displayed, and the simple question of right 
and wrong made clearly apparent, I hold, 
with ‘'G. B.,” that the judgment of the masses 
isapt to approximate the truth; but in ques- 
tions of economics, where the benefit is per- 
haps somewhat remote, and where more than 
the average intelligence is required to compre- 
hend clearly, the judgment of the masses may 
be either right or wrong, for it is influenced 
not so much by the econvmical question at 
issue as by other considerations, such as party 
fealty, the recollection of some past moral 
question, or the personal qualities of the candi- 
dates. 

The wrongs of slavery were eloquently por- 
trayed. ‘The question appealed strongly to the 
emotions of the masses, and their decision was 
right; but can such enthusiasm be evoked by 
the discussion of the tariff or the regulation of 
the currency? ‘G, B.’s” illustration of the 
prevention of Great Britain’s inter/erence in 
behalf of the South would seem to sustain my 
view. The aristccracy and the traders of 
Great Britain saw what benefit would accrue 
to them by crippling their most formidable 
competitor; the workmen of Lancashire could 
see nothing but a question of right and wrong. 
With all respect for the good workmen of Lan- 
cashire, | do not believe, couid they have been 
convinced that Great Britain’s interference 
would have meant higher wages and more 





comforts to them, that they would have uttered 
a protest. 

One might concede that the people of this 
country, trained by universal suffrage, would 
act together in time of war, but it by no means 
follows that the same people would, by their 
decisions on questions of public policy, prevent 
the necessity of acting together in time of war. 
If universal suffrage were all that its adv: cates 
claim for it, the immense loss of life and trea- 
sure in the civil war would have been saved us. 
It is to be hoped that most of the questions of 
the future will not have to be solved by force 
of arms, and it therefore affords me but slight 
comfort to think that the people will act to- 
gether in time of war. 

If, as ‘‘G. B.” contends, we do not get the 
effect of universal suffrage, where lies the 
blame if not on the people? Do not these 
same people organize readily for the appreben- 
sion of horse thieves or incendiaries? The tele- 
graph no sooner announces a great catasirophe 
than they are organized to sendrelief. But let 
“G, B.” attempt to organize from the masses 
tariff-reform clubs, or associations opposed to 
the unlimited coinage of silver, and I fear he 
will discover but little enthusiasm among those 
whose votes decide such questions, 

I deferentially submit the above views tothe 
consideration of *t G. B.,” for whose scholarly 
attainments I entertain the highest respect. 

Cc. A, W. 

BALTIMORE, November 1, 1890. 





MORE McKINLEY PRICES. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Upon the question of whether the Mc- 
Kinley Bill does really have an effect of in- 
creasing the cost of articles, domestic or for- 
eign, or whether it isonly a Democratic asser- 
tion for campaign purposes, I beg to direct 
your attention to the following letter handed 
me by the manager of the Hennepin Paper 
Company of this city. The writers are im- 
porters and manufacturers: 

Nrw York, October 15, 1890. 

DEAR Sirs: Your telegram 14th inst. re- 
ceived. We enclose bill for felt forwarded, 
This we bill at old price, but our stock re- 
ceived ere the McKinley Bill took effect is 
about exhausted, Hereafter prices will be as 
per list, net. F. Brept & Co. 

The felt mentioned is an essential for the 
manufacture of paper, and, ‘at old price,” 
was sold at discounts of 25 and 10 cff the list. 
The manager of the paper company informs 
me that the felts manufactured for the same 
purpose in this country are very much inferior 
to those imported (being made from domestic 
wool), wearing only two-thirds as long with 
the same use. In reply to an inquiry from 
him as to what American make could be sub- 
stituted for the felts heretofore employed, F. 
Bredt & Co, write, under date of October 23, 
1890 : 

“In answer to your question about the ad- 
vanced price, would say that mills which have 
always used English felts will continue to do so, 
as it is impossible to obtain a domestic felt to 
give the satisfaction that an English one will 
We do not know of any domestic felt we could 
guarantee to work as well.” 


A wholesale glass house here advises me 
that, since the McKinley Bill went into effect, 
the American manufacturers (who, by the 
way, paid their stockholders a dividend last 
year of $950,000) have advanced their rates up- 
on glass, which they formerly sold to my in- 
formant at $7.50 per case, to $10 per case, 

In the window of the * Plymouth ” clothing- 
house, the largest establishment of the kind in 
this city, and one of the largest in the State, 





the following letter bas been displayed for the 
information of the interested public: 
New York, October 6, 1890. 
DEAR Sirs: We beg to inform you that 
hereafter the price of our men’s best piqué kid 
gloves will be $22 50; other grades are raised 
in the same proportion, ; 
As this advance happens to be at the begin- 
ning of the season, we would advise you to 
take the benefit of the risk of your importa- 
tions, and to put up the retail price of the Per- 
rin’s best piqué to $2.25 immediately. 
PERRIN FRERES & CIE. 
Of course this display was accompanied with 
the statement that, having purchased largely 
before the advance in prices occasioned by the 
McKinley Bill, the customers of the ‘ Ply- 
mouth” could have the advantage of the cir- 
cumstance.— Yours respectfully, 
JouN R. Van DERLIP. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn,, October 27, 1890. 





THE “AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: On reading the article entitled ‘‘A New 
Way to Publish Books,” in the last Nation, I 
cannot resist the temptation tosend you a third 
scene in this little comedy of swindling. 

The letters I have received from this pre- 
cious Publishers’ Association are, word for 
word, like the two that you priot; indeed, I 
should almost have su:.posed myself to be tbe 
‘“lady ina Maine village,” were it not that I 
have never written any religious poetry. 

Having persistently refused to receive the 
books in question, I was favored a day or two 
ago with the enclosed letter, which is really 
quite touching in its appeal for assistance. 
Let us hope that the gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Pub.ishers’ Association have other means 
of support besides the precarious one of en- 
deavoring to swindle the secluded scribilers of 
Maine.—Very truly yours, 

Lavuka E, RicHarps, 

GARDINER, MAINE, Cctober 29, 1890, 

CuHicaGo, ILL., Oct. 24rd, 1890, 

DEAR Mapam: Will you not receive Books, 
pay express charges and hold them subject to 
our order or remit for them if disposed of? 
You have a good representation in the work, 
with which we are sure you will be pleased. 
Have authorized the Agent to allow you exam- 
ination If you cannot possibly take them, 
perhaps you could find an Agent for us who 
would dispose of the copies. 

Piease let us hear from you in regard to the 


matter at once, and oblize, ; 
Yours sincerely, 
AMERICAN PUB. ASSOCIATION, 





CELTS AND LATINS. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NarTIon: 

Sir: I read in a Paris letter to the Nation on 
the Boulanger fiasco the following sentence: 
‘*The philosophy of Boulangism will be ex- 
plained by future historians, who will find in it 
a proof of the hidden hero-worship which ex- 
ists in the Latin race.” Gen. Boulanger him- 
self, in a letter which he has just written to a 
Neapolitan correspondent, says: ‘* And it is 
just to say that these interests, far from mak- 
ing Italy the ally of the German Empire, 
ought to make her the ally of the Latin sister, 
Republican France”; and in company just 
now with a distinguished French authoress 
who has been visiting Ireland, we heard her 
say of the lrish that ‘‘ they are so sympathetic 
with us, the Celts—quite Latin, in fact.” 

Now, there is very little Latin blood in the 
inhabitants of certain parts of Italy—Sicily 
and Nap’es, for instance, andPieamont; but in 
that part of the peninsula where the old stock 
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bas teen more or less preserved from mixture, 
as in the Abruzzi, not to exclude other ad join- 
ing sections, ore may still catch glimp-e: of 
the old nature, and it is as unlike anything 
French as one can imagine, as unlike as 
the German. It is easy to sea the early race 
types in most parts of Italy, and the most 
casual observer will recognize, for instance, in 
passing from the Latin lands of the Pontine 
plains to the Greek shores at Terracina, that 
another race is in presence, or in ercssing tle 
Apennines from Tuscany to Bologna; and the 
Umbrians are as different from the Tuscans 
(still ‘*Tuseus otesus”) as tke Norman = s 
from the Breton. The Umbrian, again, is quite 
unlike the man of the hbil’s of Latium. The 
only Italian who resemb’es the French Ce!t is 
the kindred Piedmontese, the descendant of tLe 
cis-Alpine Gaul of Ceesar. 

The Latin conquest probably imposed a com- 
mon language or all southern Europe, though 
the Slavic invasions of the Balkan country 
and the reflex influence of Constantinople, 
where the Greek always ruled, repelled it, ex- 
cept where the Latin stock dominated, as in 
Rumania and with the scattered Wallach com- 
munities in the peninsula, The imposition of 
the language of the conqueror, however, is as 
far from the establishment of a community of 
race as is the conversion to a religion. It is 
simply ridiculous to talk of the French being a 
Latin race, or of a race sympathy between 
French and Italian, for there is none. The 
Frenchman is on the whole just what he was 
described by the Roman historians of the be 
ginning of the era, while the Italian (with al- 
lowance to be made for the regional differ- 
ences I have noticed) is a grave,even saturnine, 
race, conservative to a fault, distinguished 
more by the inertia of his character than by 
any positive quality, averse from strangers 
even to inhospitality, but sentimental and pa- 
thetic, and if sympathetic, rather with the 
Teutonic than the Gallic character. There has 
not been to my knowledge a Frenchman in 
Rome, since I knew it, who did not freely ex- 
press his dislike or contempt for the Italians,and 
I knew the city and the French as long ago as 
they kept garrison forthe Pope. The onlysym 
pathy between them is that of the dog and 
cat: circumstances might make them good 
friends, but it is notintheir natures. I haveno 
hesitation in saying, from what I see continu- 
ally of the French here, that there is no more 
reality in the professious of sisterly feeling for 
Italy than there is in the high humanity of 
the ideal of the communism of 1870. The plea 
of sisterhood of races is just as insincere as the 
love of peace they are always talking about, 
and which the ltalians really feel. 

Iam not ignorant of the virtues of the Gaul 
or the vices of the Latin, but, such as they are, 
they are different virtues and different vices, 
Ethnology has enough to do when it has to in- 
clude the Greek of Sicily, the Hernici of the 
Sabine Hills, the morose Tuscan, with the ami- 
able Umbrian, and the thrifty, unmsthetic 
Piedmontese in one nationality; but there may 
be some blood in common from the long inter- 
course; we may as well go back to Father 
Adam as to attempt to compel science to disco- 
ver the community between the Latin and the 
Gaul.—Yours truly, NN. 





* TRANSMOGRIFY,” 
To THe Eprror or Tue Nation: 

Str: As though it were a matter of public 
importance, Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood recent- 
ly wrote, regarding this expression, in Notes 
and Queries ; ‘* [had fully supposed that it was 
al invention of the present century, and was 
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much surprised to find, from a quotation in 
Worcester, that it was used by Fielding, al 
though in which of his works is not mentioned.” 
Not altogether without interest, however, {s 
this avowal, as showing how far, from choos- 
ing to decline expedient research, even a pro- 
fessed philologist may be deceived by trusting 
to a mere impression. 

Not to speak of the fransmography of Na- 
thaniel Bailey (ed. 1750), Guy Miege’s Great 
French Dictionary (1687) records transmogri- 
fy'd; and this, most probably, or transmogrtfy, 
was noticed by lexicographers still earlier. 

Shadwell, as cited in Mr. Thomas Wright's 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, 
used transmographi/d@ in 1688; nor, presuma- 
bly, are the following quotations among the 
oldest that might be produced for the word in 
question : 

**She had almost been transmogrify'd.” Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, Rabelais (1653), Vol. L, p. 7 
ed. 1694). 

** Meaning fransmografied [printed transmo 
grafide), or metamorphosed into a Mandrake.” 
Samuel Holland, Zara (1056 
(ed. 171%). 


The Rev. Myles Davies (1716) has transmog 


, p. 33, foot-note 
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rafying; Fielding (1728), transmographied, 
twice; Mrs. Eliza Heywood (1744) and Foote 
(1776), transmogrified; the Rev. G. W. Lamon 
(1753), transmographied, ete., ete. 

If, as can hardly be doubted, it was from 
Jodrell that Dr. Worcester took, abridged, 
what he puts forward as Fielding’s, he should 
have retained the spelling which he found, in 
stead of altering it to fransmogrified. 

Nowhere, | believe, except in a glossary or 
two, has the literary existence of fransmogrify 
or transmogrified yet been demonstrated by a 
genuine quotation, 

As estimated by Dr, Worcester, fransmogrtfy 
is ‘ludicrous and low”; and Dr. Webster's 
editors think it to be ‘colloquial and low.” 
Nevertheless, the taste must be somewhat 
squeamish that would tind grave fault with 
Archdeacon Hare for saying, with reference to 
Piokerton’s egrezious attempt in ‘Thea Visiona 
of Mirza,’ at the euphonization of English: ‘* It 
may be amusing to cast a look at the tricks by 
which poor Addison bas been thus strange’ y 
transmogrified.” Philological Museum, Vol. 
I, p. 649 (1882). — Your obedient servant, 

F. H. 


MaRLESFORD, ENGLAND, October 18, 1s0. 
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Notes. 
Funk & WaGNatts will be the American 
publishers of ‘In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out,’ by Gen. Booth, chief of the Saiva- 
tion Army. 

Harper & Bros. will publish Sir Walter 
e 


Scott’s Journa iited by Mr. David Douglas, 


the well-known Edinburgh publisher; Froude’s 
biography of Beaconsfield; * Selecti fron 





the Sonnets of Wordsworth,’ with illustrations 
by Alfred Parsons; selections from the letters 
of George W. Smalley to the New York 7ri- 
bune, in two volumes; and ‘ Freedom Trium 
phant,’ the end of the c.vil-war series by C. C. 
Coftin. 

A gift-book will be made by Albert & Scott, 
Chicago, of the essays on Friendship by Cicero 
Bacon, and Emerson, 

‘Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry,’ 
popular New Testament studie-, by the 
Henrys W ace, IS ln ibe 
taker 

Mr. Jobn Murray announces a life of the 
late Dean Burgon, author of *‘ Twelve Good 
Men ‘and many other books, by his friend Dean 
Goulburn, Dean Burgon was himself a good 
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man beyond a doubt, and a scholar within cer 
tain rather narrow ijines, But when be fook u 

his pen in controversy (in which he delighted), be 
became perhaps the most amazingly and amus- 
ingly vituperative writer of ir time He 


was naturally a Tory both in religion and poli 


tics. 

We learn frem the Aca y of October 
that Mr. William Sharp will spend the winter 
in Rome at work upon a life of Joseph Severn, 


the friend of Keats. Severn’s sons have 

trusted him with the materials for this work, 
which are said to includ 
teresting ietters Severn lived 1 Rome r 


SIXty Years, and Was in the way of seeing many 


people of eminence, both Italians and Visitors, 
It will be Mr. Sharp's fault if the Life shall not 
prove a more than ordinarily entertaining book, 
Samj;son Low & Co, will publist 

The samne Journal states that the rea mn why 
ho maps are given in Prof. So Ro Gard r’s re- 
cently published *Student’s History Eng 
land Is, that when hat w . r i 
three volumes, if will be a ‘ ‘ 
‘Student's Atlas f ‘ i 
which Mr. Gard t “ \ l . 
hoped that this will t i a few 











A new edit I th t } f . 
leben’ is i I ira I Kra 
pl iscbhes Instit New \ in VW < 
Prof. Pe ue - Loe » Has ¢ i t { e 
Visior Dr. I l ATA J . 1 
of the deceas su M ana sand 
new illustrations ive be« 
work, which wall be issued weekly parts, 
We Sy} ke last week of a Boston edition 4 
*Romola,’ in tw \ thes siv . 
trated with | grav es ‘ Re a 
story and to Flor ‘ Ass ‘ es la s, 
the same con ‘ has er ar u ¥ 
another house, thatof Porter & Coates, Phila 
delphia, in a very s ar sty As s 4 
volumes, t ative bir is 4 
tions A sma pr ‘ age with broad 
: s and e pen ty cra Vv 
vom s arge! but this is 
1st rom ¢ “te f th ne paper 
and if the 4 t seems st glance u 
rea t annot a care Xal a n, 
be pr ed so g as in thee { Estes 
X Lau i t Og TA es a ist about 
as nub si t na t a few are the 
same or deal with t same sut i Pt 
ladeiphia series runs more to portraits and 
statuary, and even inciudes a k ne design 
epresenting Romola and her father. On the 
whole, in the selection, and certainly in the 
execution, we prefer this series, which may be 


mpared with the other in the view of Flo- 
rence from San Miniato (identical), the por- 
trait of Savonarola, and the panel picture of 


his execution. Still, one may well hesitate in 


gment between the rival 


msking up a final ju 
enterprises 

The town of Lancaster, one of the oldest in 
Massachusetts, has been singularly fortunate 
in its historian. Within the past six years 
Mr. Henry S. Nourse has issued two volumes, 
one of * Eariy Records’ and one of * Military 
Annals,’ admirable in style, matter, and 
scholarly accuracy; and last year he was com- 
mi-sioned by the town to edit a third and com- 
panion volume (partly involving the first- 
named), a‘ Birth, Marriage, and Death Regi+ 
ter, Church Records and Epitaphs of Lancas 
ter, 1643-1Nx)’ (Boston: George E. Littiefield). 
It might easily be maintained that more labor 
bad gone to the making of this than of its pre 
decessors, such pains have been taken to copy 
literally from the records, to compare and cor- 


rect and supplement, and to furnish the thread 
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to the whole in an index of more than fifty 
pages, In the nature of the case, there is 
hardly anything to be called readable between 
the covers except the list of mortal complaints 
of the dead and the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones, There is a good variety of these last in 
verse, and those of the older time bespeak a 
certain cultivation in the community, The 
Shakers, like the Quakerselsewhere, were very 
brief and businesslike in their inscriptions, 
This Register adds another to the invaluable 
memorials which the pursuit of genealogy and 
the pride of ancestry in New England have 
produced, 

lt can bardly be maintained that New Eng- 
Jand has not bad her sbare in the determina- 
tion of the national diet, both by the propa- 
ganda of her emigrant families and by the 
making of cook-books, Still, perhaps her mis- 
sion in this respect isnot ended, and something 
new seems to have been struck out in Lucia 
Gray Swett’s ‘ New England Breakfast Breads, 
Luncheon and Tea Biscuits’ (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard). Whatis obvious is the minuteness of 
the instructions for the benefit of the inexpe- 
rienced. The book is mechanically attractive, 
with large type. 

We have received from Roberts Bros., Bos- 
ton, a series of twelve photogravures of New 
England country and seashore scenes, with 
poetical captions opposite each, and a running 
text on nature in New England by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. The illustrations are well se- 
lected, and the snow and sea-views are particu- 
larly effective and truthful, though artistically 
the eye is wearied occasionaily by hard con- 
trast of light and shade, and by a certain 
harshness in thetints, The text of Mr. Mabie 
is exceptional, since, so far from being per- 
functory, as is usually the case in essays writ- 
ten for pictures, it is really a very good paper 
upon the aspects of New England landscape, 
the relation of it to the inbabitants, and the 
rendering of it by poets and naturalists, Mr. 
Mabie is a lover of the land, in alli its phases, 
but he seems to know little of the seashore, 
The title of the volume, which is prettily 
covered, is ‘Our New England.’ 

The late A. H. Welsh, whose history of Eng- 
lish literature has much vogue in the West, 
left a nearly finished condensation of the criti- 
cism of that work, which hus been compleied and 
published under the title of ‘A Digest of Eng- 
lish and American Literature’ (Chicago: S, C. 
Griggs & Co.). It presents a tabular view of 
the subject in four columns, continued page 
after page. In the first column _ historical 
events are entered; in the second, *‘ character- 
istics” of the time; inthe third, writers, chrono- 
logically arranged, with brief biography and 
criticism of them; in the fourth, their works, 
also with criticism, Only the principal works 
are given, and the remarks are often quoted, 
and usually from excellent sources, There is 
also an appendix in which omitted authors are 
listel, but without criticism, on the ground, 
apparently, that these are or have been known, 
but need not be seriously regarded. The prin- 
cipal value of the text lies in its condensed 
critical estimate of each author, which is un- 
usually excellent, being catholic, temperate, 
and well expressed, Such a critical chart is 
unknown to us, and it may well be useful for 
reference and in study. 

‘European Days and Ways,’ by Alfred E. 
Lee (Lippircott), is a diary of travel in the 
more attractive parts of Europe, Holland, 
Switzerland, Southern {taly, Spain, and the 
Tyrol, in which the sights of the country, more 
particularly its landscape, are sympathetically 
described, with some help from historical asso- 
ciation, The author writes of Frankfort and 

¢ 





Germany with more detail, and in this portion 
of the velume his individuality is more felt. 
As a whole, the book is a narrative of a Eu- 
ropean tour over well-known roads, with no- 
thing specially the author’s own to distinguish 
itfrom other similar works, 

Another volume, partly of travel, partly of 
criticism, not pretending to any eminent me- 
rit, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles,’ by Brinton W. 
Woodward (Lawrence, Kans.: Journal Pub- 
lishing Co.), is noticeable as an example of 
literary recreation; itis journalistic in origin, 
and belongs with the better sort of newspaper 
work that goes into the ‘‘ literary column,” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have begun a second 
sevies of ‘‘ Literary Gems,” thin pocket pieces 
bound in red leatherette and cased in a box, 
and making strange bedfellows together in 
their common pasteboard receptacle: Rus- 
kin’s ‘ King of the Golden River,’ Sheridan’s 
‘*School for Scandal,” Butier’s ‘ Nothing to 
Wear,’ Froude’s ‘ Science of History,’ Carlyle’s 
‘Nibelungen Lied,’ and Mrs, Browning’s 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.’ All are hand- 
somely printed, and each has an engraved 
frontispiece, two of which are portraits—of 
Froude and Mrs. Browning. 

The four-volume Life of Garrison published 
by the Century Company in 1885-1889 consists 
so largely of dccumentary matter interwoven 
with and supporting the narrative that an 
abridgment in a single volume has naturally 
been attempted. In 1888, before the latter 
half of the main work had ap; eared, Frances 
E, Cooke rewrote the story for young people 
in a little volume entitled ‘An American 
Hero’ (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.). 
This has now been succeeded by a much fuller 
abstract, though still of moderate size, made 
con amore by the well-known Manchester 
librarian, Mr. W. E. A. Axon. It is called 
‘The Story of a Noble Life,’ and has been pre- 
pered for adults as a part of the ‘‘ Onward 
Series,” cheaply issued in Manchester from 
the Oaward Publishing Office. Mr. Axon has 
executed his diflicult task with good judgment 
and excellent comprehension of the subject. 
On the Continent still another reduction (an 
‘autorisirter Auszug”) has been made by 
Prof, Georg von Gizycki 2f the University of 
Berlin (* William Lloyd Garrison’; Berlin: A. 
Asher & Co,). From a literary point of view, 
and for its ethical grasp of the personage and 
movement delineated, this must be allowed the 
first rank; typographically, too, it leaves no- 
thing to be desired. 

The railroad bridge superseding the steam 
ferry over the Thames River at New London 
was an undertaking whose costliness and diffi- 
culty may be judged from the delay in com- 
mencing it. It invelved a serious alteration of 
the lines of approach at both ends, and it had 
to be built in water of great depth (an estuary 
or fjord rather than a river) on a bottom also 
very deep before hard pan was reached. The 
piling for the piers and the great draw was 
found to present peculiar cbstacles, which in 
the end were very skilfully and even rapidly 
overcome, by means which are now common 
property. It was desirable that the operations 
resulting in so fine a structure should be per- 
manently recorded for reference, and Mr, 
Alfred P. Boller of this city, the chief engi- 
neer of the bridze, has done well to publish an 
account, with views and diagrams, in the shape 
of his report to the general manager of the 
road, It is not too technical for a layman to 
understand and enjoy, while the statistics of 
tests and other data constitute a valuable ac- 
quisition for the profession. 

A very sweeping generalization is made in 
‘Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions’ 





(Troy: Nims & Knight), a book the value of 
which is sufliciently indicated by its title. It 
contains a large number of facts, sometimes 
misstated, generally misunderstood and undi- 
gested. Jesus, says the author calmly, was an 
Essene, and the Essenes were Buddhists—here 
is Christianity in a nutshell. There is a more 
sober Introduction by Mr. Charles Morris, the 
author cf * The Aryan Race.’ 

All Semitic scholars will welcome the ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Comparative Grammar of the 
Semitic Languages’ (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan & Co.), by the 
late Prof. William Wright, edited, after his 
death, by Prof. W. Robertson Smith, who has 
added a few notes. It is the first attempt ata 
Semitic comparative grammar, and it did not 
enter into the plau of the Jamented author to 
make exhaustive discussions of all questions. 
But it is something to have his mature opinion 
on so many grammatical points, and it is to be 
hoped that his book will stimulate further 
study of this important subject. 

An agreeable uddition to our historical ap- 
paratus is the English translation of the 
*‘Church-History ’ and ‘ Constantine’ of Euse- 
bius, by Prof. McGiffert of Lane Theological 
Seminary and Prof. Richardson of the Hart- 
ford Seminary (New York: The Christian 
Literature Co). The notes are numerous and 
helpful, and the typography of the book is ex- 
cellent. The editers deserve praise for their 
thorough work. Thisis the first volume of the 
second series of ‘‘ The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers,” edited by Messrs. Schaff and Wace, 

The lectures on religious movements deliver- 
ed at the South Placa Instituta in 1888-89 have 
beon collected into a volume and published 
under the title ‘Religious Systems of the 
World’ (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.). 
They range over a great variety of subjects, 
from Methodism to Buddhism in Christianity, 
from the old Assyrian religion to the modern 
Ethical Culture Societies, and are most of them 
vigorous, fair, and readable. The lecturers 
are competent exponents of the various creeds 
and tendencies treated, and the book gives a 
good idea of the currents of religious thought 
of to-day. 

The second volume of the ‘ Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica’ (Oxford) contains articles on the 
authorship and the titles of the Psalms accord- 
ing to early Jewish authorities, by A, Neu- 
bauer; the origin and mutual relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by F. H. Woods; the day 
and year of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom, by C. H. 
Turner; the Clementine Homilies, by C. Bigg; 
the evidence of the early versions and patristic 
quotations on the text of the books of the New 
Testament, by J. M. Bebb; the Ammonian 
sections, Eusebian canons, and harmonizing 
tables in the Syriac Tetraevangelium, by G. H. 
Gwilliam; the Codex Amiatinus and its birth- 
place, by H. J. White; the Italian origin of the 
Codex Amiatinus and the localizing of Italian 
MSS., by W. Sanday. This is a worthy com- 
panion to the first volume, and shows that Ox- 
ford has entered seriously on a new career of 
Biblical and ecclesiastical research. 

Dr. C. J. Vaughan’s ‘The Epistle to the 
Hebrews’ (Macmillan), while it is full of the 
devoutness and simplicity that characterize 
this estimable preacher, completely ignores 
the interesting critical and philosophical-reli- 
gious questions connected with tho Epistle, 
holding without argument to the most conser- 
vative point of view. 

An important contribution to the history of 
Orien‘al Christian law is made by the publica- 
tion of the Abessinian ‘Jus Connubii’ (Berlin: 
F, Schneider & Co.), edited, with Ethiopic and 
Arabic texts, Latin translation, and a juridi- 
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cal-historical dissertation, by Dr. Jobannes 
Bachmann. This forms Part i. of the ‘* Corpus 
Juris Abessinorum” to be issued by Dr. Bach 
mann, The date of this code he puts in the 
thirteenth century; the material, however, go- 
ing back much further. 

Germany is just now much exercised over 
the best mode of giving instruction in Hebrew 
in the Gymnasia, and, by way of solving the 
question, Dr. Bachmann offers a ‘ Preparation 
und Kommentar zu den Psalmen’ (Berlin: 
Schneider), in which each psalm is provided 
with vocabulary, translation, and notes, The 
notes are good, and the book will be useful to 
others than beginners, The first fasciculus 
comprises Psalms 1-20. 

Juan Valera’s series of letters on South Ame- 
rican literature, noticed in these ex 





lumns, is 
now followed by the same author’s ‘ Nuevas 
Cartas Americanas’ (Madrid: Fernando Fé). 
There is little that is ordered or systematic 
about the book, no attempt being made to give 
a complete conspectus of so much as the litera- 
ture of any one country, and the choice of 
authors treated and books alluded to depend- 
ing entirely on suggestions growing out of 
Valera’s personal acquaintance with Spanish- 
American writers, or on the receipt of volumes 
despatched to the critic for the purpose of se- 
curing his notice. Indeed, now that he has 
made himself a sort of herald to proclaim the 
merits of South American literature in Spain, 
he appears to be overwhelmed with books sent 
him by aspiring authors, However, he makes 
his selections so as toinsure an agreeable va- 
riety in the matter discussed, while the charm 
and grace of his style are every where present. 
The present volume makes excursicns into the 
literature of the Argentine Republic, Chili, 
Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru, and so far recog- 
nizes the United States as a part of America as 
to include a review of ‘ Looking Backward.’ 
Valera’s residence in Washington as Spanish 
Minister appears to have led him to give 
considerable attention to our writers, and his 
knowledge of them, freely displayed in allu- 
sions, is remarkably exact for a foreigner. 

In the October number of the Figaro IJi/lus- 
fré, now the most sumptuous of French month- 
ly magazines, can be seen a proof of the position 
held in Paris by certain American artists of the 
French school. One full-page color print is by 
Mr. D. Ridgway Knight, and a sketch of life 
in India is abundantly illustrated by Mr. Ed- 
win Lord Weeks, who figures, oddly enough, 
in the table of contents as Lord Edwin Weeks. 

In the Overland Monthly for October atten- 
tion will be drawn to “ Some Memories of 
Charles Darwin,” a pleasant and somewhat inti- 
mate picture of Down and the great naturalist’s 
environment, by a friend and occasional guest, 
L. A. Nash. The name of the place belies its 
altitude, for Down ‘stands high up—level 
with the cross on the top of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which shows itself on rarely clear days 
through the murky cloud hanging over the 
distant city.” 

A very notable article on an early American 
architect, Charles Bulfinch, from the pen of 
Ashton R. Willard, heads the table of content 
in the New England Magazine for November. 
Mr. Willard has been indefatigable in research, 
and gives a large number of photographic 
views of Bulfinch’s monuments, which em- 
brace the Boston State House and part of the 
Capitol at Washington, with churches, chari- 
table institutions, private dwellings, ete., in 
abundance. There are also two portraits of 
Bultinch, whose name deserves to be remem- 
bered. 

The October Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society contains an account of a 
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journey in eastern Persia by Lieut. H. B. 
Vaughan, in the course of which he passed 
over the western border of the Kavir or Salt 
Desert. At first sight it looked like “ a vast 
frozen sea stretching away to the right as far 
as the eye could reach, in one vast glistening 
expanse, A more caretul examination proved 
itto be nothing more than salt formed into 
one immense sheet of dazzling briliancy, while 
here and there upon its surface pools of water, 
showing up in the most intense blue, were visi- 
ble.” Among the animals seen were snakes 
which ‘‘used to climb busbes, and, hitching 
their tails around a bough, would stick their 
bodies out in imitation of a withered branch, 
and thus remain motionless for hours, My 
servant said that they were waiting for 
a bird to come and perch on them, when 
they would immediately strike it.” The Gov- 
ernor of Lago, Sir A, Moloney, contributes 
some notes on that colony and Yoruba 
Among other things he speaks of the Moham 
medans of Lagos, who have increased in the 
past twenty-five years from SOU to 15,000, as “‘a 
most orderly, intellectual, and respectable class 
of citizens, composed of all the tribes of Yoru 
ba.” He gives also an interesting account of 
some Dahomey tribes who live in lake dwell- 
ings, and are * not only fishermen, but are pas 


toral,” their cattle being kept in pens ad joinin 





their houses, built on piles over the water, like 
their dwellings. This is followed by the valua 
ble address of Sir Lambert Playfair before 
the geographical section of the British Associa 
tion on the ‘* Mediterranean, physical and his 
torical,” in the course of which he spoke in the 
highest terms of what the Frenel 

plished in Algeria and Tunisia, 

The Scottish Geogra] hical Magazine for 
October contains several of the papers read 
before the British Association at Leeds, Amon 
these is one by Mr. J. W. Wells on the con 
mercial development of Brazil, in which 





showed that the new republic bas some 8.44 
miles of railway constructed at a cost of 4 
000.000, This mileage will be largely increased 


he believes, in the immediate f 





building of cheap railways into the interior, 
with a resulting ** phenomenal” prosperity f 
the country. There is also 


ly interesting and suggestive, though rather 


given the extrer 
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sensational, paper by Mr. E. G. Ravenste 


‘*The Lands of the Globe still available for 





European Settlement,” toze 
stract of the discussion which followed. His 
main conclusions are that, at the present 


standard of life, the cultivable area of the 











earth would fe m . 
of peo] la o. yh E the 
sent population of the world tot 465,000, OO 
with an increase of S per cent. each decade, 
IS2 years the ear w l be fi 

—We can w atulate s three ¢ 
our m n of ple g in about New 
York on having their ter ry accurately 
mapped by the leading cartogray al esta 
shment of this ntry, and ct fore 
et > ‘ a w rid W i 3 . the ; 
‘Atlas of the Metr an Dis tand Adija 
cent Country ust issued by Julius bien & ¢ 


It comprises the counties of New York, Kings, 
Richmond, Westchester, and part of Queens; 


in New Jersey the county of Hudson entire, 





with parts of Bergen, Passaic Essex and 
Tnion. In other words, it embraces both sides 
of the Hudson to Peek all of New Jersey 
east of Orange Mount between Paters 

and El zabeth, all of Staten Island, Long Is 


land west of Jamaica, and all of New York 
State south of 41° W, lying between the Hud- 
son and the Connecticat border. The several 
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| sheets-—there are a dozen of them, besides an 


index may—~—are so devised as to overlap each 


r, more or less, so that, f 


‘ r exan ple, the 
New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, and Newark are exhibited both in 
their north-south and in their east. west rela 
tions, The seale is lberal—two inches tothe 
mile; and, threaughout, the topegraphy is in 
1 or twenty foot 


dicated by contour lines at te: 


intervals, With conventional signs and coloring 





for marsh and wood Lhe soundings of 
river and bay are also recorded. Railroads 
The basis of 
the Atias, of course, has been the New Jersey 
Survey and the Coast Survey; but these indis 


putable sources have been supplemented by 


special surveys nducted by Meesra J. R 
Bien and C. C. Vermeule. For real estate pur 
poses and the ¢ ef a suburban home, 
for pleasure driving and = «cer en jov ment, 
and for a larger grasp of tt etropoutan 
pr m, ¢ 3 Atias answers ev v edt the 
tost autho ativ ‘ e eX \ is 
bea ul, as Was toleex while t! st 
tot aser is m ate 





ber contains two art s relating to the most 
fKastern ¢ tries € the world Professor 
Arthur Shert e Hardy of art h 
lege, who st t $s sum er Vaca Japan 
seeking materials for sr te raphy 
f Dr. Jos N . 1, Pres ’ i he | 
shisha | versity Nieto, bas a istrated 
a Army Japa lie shows 
that as early as Is40 ances had ade 
' et . 4 . wa ite ° 
aris Vv ; fe t * « x 2 
! a a ta 4 SVs n bor we from 
he i) i a ex da { f ec 
WAS a g the very first of great rats 
ries « » | r t e the Du svs 
t + & t a. a vi his don 
nions A er zo re s of 
sk as f: the cent strated pu ation 
, 


an ficer in the imperia: army are given 





ihe Al w tx wed by a second one 
giving the results of rersonal observation, and, 
an g other t xs s x e new rifle 
} bs ' . ‘ hs TY 
nvented by ¢ Murata f the Japanese 


Army, with which the troops have been 





’ ¢ s ‘ 4 4 es (fpaiiie 
Lo g, recentiv Secretary to the Amer can 
Legation in Soul, treate of “* Art and the Mo- 
aster) Corea i ng a visit paid by 
1 to a fortress garrisoned by clerical militia, 

r the Monastery of Sok-Oang-Sa in the “ pro- 
vines f Anpie endowed in 1592 by Ni 
Paid jo, >» founder cf the ruling dynasty, of 
wt t King is the 2th He shows 
at Corea art was an ‘‘exotic and born[e? 
in the bosom of the monastery. It came to 
-a with Baddhism in its march from In- 

at igi China.” “It fell whentempleand 
tower went down in the fourteenth century.” 


While incidentally giving some information 


about contemporary Corean politics and Chi- 
nese influence over the ** younger brother,” by 
" ( aie lically frightens Corea into 
submiss j ‘ no light is thrown upon 

at ques wh fascinates and baffles stu- 


lents of Corean history—the almost utter an- 
itilation of Buddhism in the Land of Morn- 
ing Calm. However, since the “ priests from 
he Western Ocean,” i. ¢, American Metho- 
lists and Preshyterians, have gained access 
and residence inside the capital, the Buddhist 
nks are now memorializing the King to en- 
joy the same privileges in Séoul In this, un- 
less we greatly err, we discern less a sign of 
the renascence of Corean Buddhism than the 
zealous prodding of the Shin sect of Japanese 
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Buddhists who bave a mission temple at Gen- 
san, the open port near the monastery, and 
who are bound, if possible, to beat the Chris- 
tians at every point. 


—The same number of the Cosmopolitan 
contains an excellent essay upon military de- 
sertion by Capt. J. W. Pope, commanding the 
military prison at Fort Leavenworth, into 
which is woven a description of the prison it- 
self. Captain Pope lays especial stress upon 
the fact that popular sentiment fails to regard 
desertion as a moral crime, but classes it with 
revenue frauds and other breaches of the sta- 
tute law. ‘Running away from the army ” is 
looked upon as any other breach of contract— 
something that should not be done, but which 
neither implies vice in the doer nor deserves 
severe punishment, The little army, outside 
of the popular pale, is practically powerless to 
recover its own. They become hidden in a 
community which, when it recognizes, sympa- 
uhizes with them. This general indifference 
tu the most heinous military offence (next to 
mutiny) is itself responsible for the most of it, 
for men reared under such influences change 
their clothes, but not their minds, by becoming 
soldiers, It is very rare after men are season- 
ed; it is the raw and unformed, the constitu- 
tional rovers, who generally desert. It is a 
curious fact, however, that the desertions far 
outnumber the deserters, for these vagabonds 
have @ curious fondness for again and again 
enlisting and repeating their crime. The diffi- 
culty of recognition, and their comparative 
immunity from arrest, increase the tempta- 
tion. Until very recently there were innume- 
rable obstacles (not all now removed) to their 
apprehension, and the present Congress by 
legal enactment actually relieves from all pe- 
nalty every deserter who for two years suc- 
cceds in avoiding arrest, In its intrinsic na- 
ture desertion is a continuing offence, which 
age aggravates, not condones. But hereafter 
it is outlawed in two years, and the vast horde 
of deserters throughout the country have had 
thrown around them not only immunity from 
punishment, but, in effect, the secrecy of pri- 
vileged communications while engaged in and 
after securing their absolution. The prison 
seems to be managed in a common-sense, bu- 
meanitarian way, with plenty of work, but also 
plenty of encouragement. It would appear that 
the discipline is good, and that it is directed to 
the elevation of the convict and to making 
him a self-supporting civilian, not a soldier, on 
his release. The commandant seems well 
abreast of the best sentimeut of modern prison 
managers, 


—The chief interest, writes a correspondent, 
attached to the Pastel Show which has just 
opened in London is the fact that—if current 
report be true—it is the last of any kind to be 
held in the Grosvenor, The proprietor of the 
gallery, Sir Coutts Lindsay, it is said, finds his 
club more profitable, and so the rooms once sa- 
cred to Pre-Raphaelitism and all that was 
holiest and most affected in English art are to 
be sacrificed to the needs of smokers and din- 
ers. This is the more to be regretted as Pre- 
Raphaelites and their followers have long since 
deserted the Grosvenor, while last spring Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, in giving prominence to tbe 
work of younger Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
seemed on the point of inaugurating for his 
gallery a really healthy and vigorous career. 
Two pastel shows have already been held in 
the Grosvenor at the same season, and proba- 
bly to their success is due the formation of a 
Society of British Pastellists which this year 
gives its first exhibition, But though the Soci- 
ety is British, some of the best work comes 
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from foreigners, P. 8. Kroyer, a Dane, has 
three marvellous little studies, which show him 
to be a thorough master of his medium, 
as well as of very difficult problems of light 
and atmospheric effects. His work and that of 
Mr. J. E, Blanche is a refreshing contrast to 
the amateurism and pastel imitations of oils 
and water colors with which the gallery 
abounds. Mlle. Anna Belinska also has sent 
some good vigorous studies. Among the mem- 
bers of the Society, Mr. Arthur Melville and 
Mr. James Guthrie, the two Scotchmen who 
distinguished themselves in the Grosvenor last 
spring, again come to the fore with good figure 
subjects cleverly handied, There are delight- 
ful little notes of glaciers, beautiful bits of 
color by Mr. Stott of Oldham; several very 
suggestive sketches of sky and meadows, au- 
tunin foliage, and cottage gardens by Mr. 
George Clausen; and some strong, vigorously 
modelled studies of tigers by Mr. J. M. Swan. 
But, though there is still more good work by 
Mr. Muhrman, Mr. Peppercorn, Mr. McLure 
Hamilton, and a few others, scattered through 
the galleries, the show, as a whole, is rather 
weak, The walls of five rooms have been 
covered; one would easily have held all that 
was worth showing. 


—Alberich Konrad Hofmann, Professor of 
the Old German and Old Romance languages 
and literatures at the University of Munich, 
who died in Trauenstein, Bavaria, October 1, 
in the seventy-first year of his age, was a man 
of profound and varied learning, a type of 
scholar of which the poet Uhland was one of 
the most distinguished representatives, and 
which is fast disappearing even from the aca- 
demical circles of the fatherland. Hofmann 
was born November 19, 1819, at Banz, near 
Bamberg, where his father held the office of 
Rentamtmann. It was here that Hofmann’s 
early youth was spent, and the romantic his- 
torical associations of the place, heightened by 
the exceeding picturesqueness of its position, 
left a lasting impress upon his character. He 
pursued his preparatory studies in the Gymna- 
sium at Bamberg, and entered the University 
of Munich in 1837, where he was matriculated 
as a student of medicine, but soon began to 
hear lectures on philology and philosophy. In 
1843 he went to Erlangen and thence to Leipzig 
and Berlin, and now turned his attention to 
Oriental languages— Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
Zend—and to palwography. In 1848 he took 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Leipzig, 
after a course of university studies extending 
over eleven years, From 1850 to 1851 he was 
in Paris, devoting himseif to special researches 
in the libraries of that city. He then returned 
to Munich, and, in 1853, was appointed to the 
Professorship of Old German, made vacant by 
the death of Schmeller. His lectures were, at 
first, not confined to this subject, but compris- 
ed the Romanic languages, Sanskrit, and 
paleograpby, although, during the last twen- 
ty years of his life, hie academical instruction 
and original investigations centred in Oid Ger- 
man aud Old Romanic, and it is upon his 
labors in these provinces of scholarship that 
his reputation chiefly rests. His published 
writings consist, for the most part, of criti- 
cisms and editions of texts, academica! disserta- 
tions and monographs, nearly a!l of them com- 
paratively small in bulk, but exceedingly im- 
portant for the specialist as embodying the re- 
sults of original researches, It is, however, as 
a teacher rather than as an author that Hof. 
mann has exerted the widest and most endur- 
ing influence. The seeds which he thus sowed 
with generous hand have sprung and borne 











fruit in many climes and in both hemispheres. 


It may be added, in illustration of the versati- 
lity of Hofmann’s genius, that be was also an 
appreciative connoisseur in art and an accom- 
plished musician. 


—Mr. Barnard, astronomer of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, has communicated to the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten the results of his physical 
and other observations of the recent comet 
(Brooks 1889 V), an object likely to become 
historical, not only on account of its companion 
system, more complex and remarkable than 
any previously discovered, but also because of 
the possible identity of the comet with Lexell’s 
comet of 1770. On every possible occasion, 
says Mr. Barnard, from the discovery of the 
companions until they disappeared from sight, 
the comet was coustantly and thoroughly ob- 
served with the great telescope, and the adja- 
cent region was frequently scrutinized for new 
objects or abnormal appearances. The term 
‘“*fragments,” often applied to these small bodies, 
is altogether inappropriate, as it impiies know- 
ledge of the method of their formation which 
we certainly do not possess, The measures 
clearly show that the separation of the com- 
panions from the main comet could not 
have been a very recent event; and their 
formation as distinct bodies possibly took 
place, as Mr. Chandler has suggested, at the 
time of the appulse with Jupiter in 1886, 
Mr. Barnard found the companions not only 
comets distinctly separate in every respect, 
but as perfect in form and individuality as the 
main comet itself. Certain anomalous appen- 
dages, recorded by observers elsewhere, Mr. 
Barnard explains away by the comet’s passage 
through a region of faint and unknown nebulee 
—a position which his superior location and 
optical power may well entitle him to take. 
One of these companions underwent a series of 
changes, entirely unique—first lusing its well- 
defined nucleus and becoming more and more 
diffuse from night to night, at the same time 
increasing in size and becoming fainter. After 
about a month its place became to all appear- 
ance entirely void; and Mr. Barnard has not 
the slightest doubt that this companion ac- 
tually dissipated itself into space and abso- 
lutely ceased to exist, if, indeed, it were not 
absorbed into the main comet. 


—This series of observations upon objects of 
extreme faintness, made in part with the 
twelve-inch and in part with the thirty-six- 
inch telescope of the Lick Observatory, has 
furnished the much desired means of critically 
comparing the two. In the use of the greater 
telescope a decided gain was found in the 
larger scale and increased brightness of the 
cometary structures; particularly were the 
exact measures far more easy and precise. 
Towards the close of the season, however, 
when bad weather had set in and the atmos- 
phere become unsteady, the advantage of the 
greater telescope Wasnot so marked, Another 
interesting feature of this work results from 
the capacity of the great glass to follow im- 
portant comets in their recession from the sun 
far beyond the reach of the smaller instru- 
ments, Also, Mr. Barnard discovered inci- 
dentally many unknown nebule in the region 
passed over by the comet—a region supposed 
to be deficient in nebula—and he thinks 
it likely that the great telescope would 
readily reveal more unknown nebule than the 
entire number in Dreyer, the latest catalogue. 
Connected with this important research upon 
the Brooks comet, we should note also a novel 
suggestion by Mr. Barnard, in a late number 
of Gould’s Astronomical Journal, as to the 
possibility of following the short-period comets 
throughout their entire orbits. As is well 
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known, this has never yet been done; but 
the extraordinary optical power now available 
on Mount Hamilton has already enabled the ob- 
servers there to follow present faint comets to 
a much greater distance than it is possible for 
many of the periodic comets ever to attain. If 
this suggestion can be realized, new aud im- 
portant data will be obtainable for more ac 
curate orbite of these bodies. Mr. Barnard 
proposes making a search with the great tele- 
scope for Winnecke’s comet and Encke’s, 
without waiting for their return to perihelion, 
provided the mathematical astronomers will 
tell him pretty nearly where to look for them. 


WEEDEN’S ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Economic and Social History of New England. 
1620-1789. By William B. Weeden. 2 vols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mittin & Co. 1890, 

THE bolder outiines of New England history 

have been traced by the pens of many writers, 

but much remains to be done in filling in de- 
tails. There is a wealth of materials to be 
drawn upon, both in publisbed and unpublish- 
ed papers, and Mr, Weeden has labored most 
industriously to bring these buried treasures 
within the reach of modern readers. It must 
be admitted that they make a rather disorder- 
ly pile, things being taken up very much as 
they occur in human life, which is an incon- 
gruous enough mixture ; but as there is a full 
index, it isnot necessary to read consecutively 
Still, Mr. Weeden’s transitions are sometimes 
so abrupt as to be confusing. Under the 
heading ‘‘Standards of Currency,” for ex- 
ample, we have the following paragraph : 
‘*The varying standards of currency are puz- 

zling. There was the legal tender of ordinary 
commodities, farm produce, lumber, ete., 
known as ‘country or money pay.’ ‘The 
prices of these articles were generally fixed in 
the rates for taxes, though Rhode Island in 
this year, 1662, made them ‘ at such prices as 
it then goeth to the marchants as moneye pay.’ 
Then she allowed 40s, in country pay to be 
commuted into 303. New England coin, or 22s 
6d. of English sterling coin, This made three 
positive currencies. In Newbury and Lynn, 
Mass., a cord of oak wocd was worth ls. 62., 
the same as one bushel of turnips. Water- 
town, Mass., has a fulling-mill. Connecticut 
prohibits the export of tanned leather. Her 
tanners had the opportunity of procuring dry 
hides which were brought in from Virginia 
and elsewhere.” 


This seems a purely fortuitous juxtaposition, 
and the book is full of like instarces ; but as 
Mr. Weeden keeps pretty steadily to the chro- 
nological order of events, there is less confu- 
sion than might be expected. There is a cer- 
tain impressiveness in the steady progress 
from the day of very small things, when a sin- 
gle cow was owned in shares, to the time when 
scores of vessels were owned by one man. 
There were periods when progress was less 
rapid than at others,and the horrible currency, 
to which the cclonists clung with a fatal per 
sistency, was a continual embarrassment ; but, 
in spite of hard conditions, prosperity began 
soon and continued always. The remarkable 
thing about the currency was that there was 
apparently never a time when the colonies 
could not have supplied themselves with 
metallic money, or at least have maintained 
notes redeemable in coin. The natural laws of 
trade would have settled the matter for them 
if they had let them alone, and their priva- 
teers captured enough of the precious metals 
at one time and another to furnish a suffici 
for the limited requirements of the period. 
The errors of our forefathers have survived t 
plague their posterity, for as we look over the 
many lists of prices which Mr. Weeden sub- 








mits, we are obliged to inquire in most cases 
as to the depreciation of the currency before 
we can form any judgment of their economic 
significance, 

This intermeddling with freedom of ex- 
change was only a part of the established poli 
cy of society. The scope of legislation was 
never broader. Whatever was suggested by 
religious feeling, prompted by superstition, 
recommended by propriety, or demanded by 
prejudice was enacted into law. Many of 
these laws, perhaps most of them, were futile, 
but this does not seem to have discouraged the 
ruling element, which kept steadily on with its 
minute regulation of conduct, as parents some 
times continue to dictate to children that have 
outgrown the age of obedience. This disposi- 
tion to compel other people to do what we 
think they ought to do, was so general and so 
little controlled that it seems not improbable 
that the prevalence of socialistic theories in 
modern New England may be explained by it 
The believers in protective theories of govern- 
ment can certainly claim that the history of 
the colonies affords an abundance of prece 
dents, and may be pleased to find their dogmas 
laid down in language which cau scarcely be 
improved upon. It must be said, however, 
that in those days there were truly “ infant 
manufactures”: and where a body of proprie- 
tors held great tracts of unimproved land, they 
not unreasonably considered it for their in- 
terest to grant a lot to any one who would 
establish a needed trade. They followed 
the hoary Aryan village custom in so doing, 
but there were things at which they drew th: 
line. Cambridge, about 1730, declined to pay 
a bounty of £50 to Joseph Hanford “to fit 
him out in the practice of physic.” 

Mr. Weeden cites some amusing instances of 

the Pharisaic morality naturally developed 
among the clergy by their despotie rule. One 
Col. Davis being about to join the church at 
Durham, N. H., the former pastor filed objec- 
tions to his reception. The most aggravated 
offence was: 
“his late wresting the Law of this Province 
in his partial Spite ag*' his own legal minister 
for so lnnoecently playing at nine pius at a house 
noways license for a tavern, . . . besides 
his the s* Jas. Davis being so desperately & 
notoriously wise in his own conceit, bis pre 
tending to have so much religious discourse in 
his mouth, and yet live so long (40 years) in 
hatred unto contempt of & stand neuter. from 
our crucified Saviour.” 


A later incumbent of the same parish (which 


nally unfortunate), 


. 


it isto be hoped was exce} 

having a case in court, providentialiv dis- 
covered that the ‘** Patriarch Joseph (under 
the infallible Inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
made it a law unto this day” that Phsraoh 





should receive the fifth part (Genesis xlvii., 
26). But being convinced that several of the 
council are against him, he offers one-fifth of 
his prospective award to those who decide in 
his favor, and gives the Governor his bond to 
that effect, with a recommendation of prudent 
concealment. This was not to be regarded 
‘fas a bribe, but a just tribute for Equitable 
judgment as required by the Supreme Judge 
Romans xiii, 4,0." Gov. Belcher, however, 


took the liberty of ** comr 





cating narra- 
tively " the proposition of the reverend suitor, 
with disastrous results to the latter in his 
parish relations He was removed, but sends 
an indignant protest to the Governor against 
the construction of the bond asa bribe, which 
| 


he abhors in giver or receiver. ‘* Besides, if 


mistaken and misimprov’d as a bribe, I've 





osed it my Duty, by my said Bond of se- 


curity upo Heirs and Executors, for an 





Antidote against any real Bribes intended or 
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proffer'd by implacable enemies.” What would 


not Dickens or Neott have dene with such 
heroes as these! Is it, after all, true that the 
American novelist has had no materials to 
work with ? 


Equally edifving were the pious 





who asked the divine blessing upon t 
which they employed in the slave trade This 
traffic, and, in fac’, the whole life of the time, 
were redolent with rum There was nothis 

equal to rum as barter for slaves (ne Capt, 
Scott tried dry goods as a substitute, but, after 
a disastrous experience, he pathetically de 


clares, “lL have repented 





bying of them dry goods.” Some attempts 
were made by enlightened men to render the 


traffic Jess hurtful, Capt. Pott 


r laving down 
the precept: ‘‘ Make vy" Cheaf Trade with the 
Blacks and Little or none with the white peo- 


ple if possible to be avoided. Worter v* Rum 
astouch as possible and sell as much by the 
short mesuer as Vou can 


Some of the most graphic passages in these 





volumes are those which deseribe the trane 
portation of masts and even vessels from the 
inland to the shore by the use of } treds of 
oxen. It even appears that s« i rafts of 

ber were pavigated across the Atlantic by the 
hardy sailors of two centuries age. Mr. Wee 
den’s citations are fuller upon the subject of 
commerce than any other, and give a clear 
idea of the wonderful activity displaved from 
a very eariv time, They make itt appear 
that the colonists were practically in rebellion 
agalust the mother country almost from the 
first, there never baving been more than the 
barest pretence of enforcing the naviga ] 
acts The Revolu Was Orougt of t oy 
any novel exertion of arbitrary power, but by 
the attempt to exercise powers which were 


legitimate enough, but which the negligence of 
England had allowed to fall into disuse The 


revenue officers were simply not permitted to 





ies, aud the greater part of the trade 
with foreign ports was illicit. Zealous officers 
fared il}, 


them. 


ing Was Wholly against 





starting to prevent the 





assigned for his detention. When Grenville 


took office, the whole revenue from customs in 
America was but £2,000, while the cost of col 


S000 So long as Ey glan i was 


» the laws, it revealed the prac- 


ance of America 


would furnish ample evidence, 





anvthing to do with settling 
the matter, that our manufacturers have never 
needed any assistance from Government. From 
the earliest times the colonies were practically 
independent of foreign products. Franklin 
i the Grenville Ministry that he did not 
now a single article imported into the North- 


ewe 


rn colonies but what they could either do with- 
out or make themselves. Some of the colonists 
woud have missed their wines and their tea, 
and most of them would have missed their 
rum, but before the introduction of these cheer- 
ful products they may be said te have swum in 
cider. A single town produced 10,000 barrels, 
The manufacture of iron began as soon as the 
country was settled, and steadily increased. 
Spinning and weaving were universally prac- 
1, and in 1780 Washington visited a manu- 
factory of wool-eards that turned out 65,000 


tise 
pairs of such quality that they were smuggled 
into England. It is intrinsically highly im- 
proballe that a population so vigorous in mind 
and body, so strong in moral fibre, and so en- 
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terprising in all directions, should not have 
been able to supply itself with all the necessa- 
ries and conveniences of life. Still, their ad- 
vantages in the production of certain commoli- 
ties were so great that only the absence of roads 
preventel a vast commerce, There were few 
carriages for nearly a hundred years after the 
first settlement, all travel being over bridle- 
paths and by ox-roads, and in 1670 it was or- 
dained that al! carts ‘‘ within the necke of Bos- 
tone shall be & goe without shod wheeles.” 

It would be easy toramble on in this way, 
but we must forego further re‘erence to the 
many topics which we had marked for notice. 
Mr. Weeden deserves the thanks of all who are 
interested in the history of one of the most re- 
markable of human societies, for his work will 
prepare the way for the broader study of this 
history that is to come, and his volumes should 
be added to the library of every one who 
claims descent from New England ances'ry. 


Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Francis Tif- 
fany. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
1899, 

THe name of Miss Dix was once a very fami- 
liar one in the households of charitable people ; 
and now that, like most reformers whose fame 
lives only in the work they accomplished, she 
has become a portion of the past of philanthro- 
py, in which individual distinction is less tena- 
cious of life than in many other parts of human 
effort, this biography of her, which is also 
an ardent eulogy, is likely to serve its best end 
by reviving her memory as an example of how 
much a single life can accomplish. Mr. Tif- 
fany tells mainly the story of her work. She 
appears to have cared little for any literary 
memorial, and to have left little which could 
be used for one. The letters, moreover, which 
have survived are not such as make the mat- 
ter of biographies. Her interests were nar- 
rowly limited and her personality exception- 
ally single and undiversified. Her life was in 
fact her work, and the best we can know of 
her is her achievements. She was born of 
Massachusetts stock, suffered a childhood 
of privation, and was brought up, after 
her twelfth year, by her grandmother, a 
woman of rigidly Puritan convictions, <A 
starved childhood was followed by a girlhood 
too directly put to the work, thecare and re- 
sponsibility of life; but out of these conditions 
came a character of strong will, high stan- 
dards, and severe judgments, practical from the 
first, strenuous and unsparing, and, of course, 
with all this an enfeebled constitution. She 
had the good fortune to fall under Dr. Chan- 
ning’s influence and teach his children, and 
afterwards she laid by.a competency as the 
fruits of a private school, which she main- 
tained until she was worn out. A visit to Eng- 
land and a long period of invalidism there, 
during which she experienced the delights of a 
friendly home, followed. It was after ber re- 
turn from this journey that her attention was 
drawn to the condition of the insane in Ma:sa- 
chusetts, which resulted in her devotion of ber 
life to the effort to better the public provision 
for them. 

It is not needful to rehearse the uarrative, 
which Mr. Tiffany has condensed with judg- 
ment into an orderly account of how, begin- 
ning with Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New Jersey, she extended her personal inves- 
tigation and patient Jabor with the ruling 
powers over all the States of the Umion 
this side of the Missi-sippi, and constantly 
gained some new and better asylums. Her 
success, due to her personal authority and 





tact, as well as to her being a woman was 





very great. She suffered only one real defeat, 
in the veto by President Pierce of the bill de- 
voting 12,250,000 acres of public land to the 
benefit of the insane, and partly of the blind, 
deaf, and dumb; the proceeds to be apportion- 
ed among the States as a trust for these unfor- 
tunates, This was a great disappointment to 
her, and she seems to have held the President 
in detestation ever afterwards. She had al- 
ready, however, established many asylums in 
all parts of the country, by legislative enact- 
ment and occasionally by private charity, and 
had extended her efforts to Canada. She now 
rested from her labors long enough to go to 
England, but had no sooner arrived there than 
she began those inguiries and that agitation 
by personal appeal to men in authority which 
resulted in the change of the lunacy law of 
Scotland. She continued her way through 
Europe, and, in the Channel Islands and in 
Rome particularly, effected important reforms, 
and went as far as Constantinople, only to find 
the asylum of the Turks one of the best sbe 
had seen, where she had *‘ nothing to urge and 
little to suggest.” She returned, after making 
a tour through some of the Russian and Aus- 
trian institutions in particular, and in fact 
visiting a large part of the Continent, only to 
bring her great experience to bear upon the 
still inadequate asylums of her own country. 
The war coming on, she at once offered her 
services as nurse, and was put in control of the 
department of nurses’ work, in which she con- 
tinued until the war was over; and for her re- 
ward she received, at her own suggestion, cnly 
the stand of colors which now hangs over the 
entrance to the Memorial Hall at Harvard. 
Her activity continued so long as her strength 
lasted and into old age, and she died, after 
prolonged illness, at the Trenton Asylum, in 
1887, at the age of eighty-five years. 

This is the barest summary of a life-work of 
extraordinary power in the individual and of 
incalculable benefit to the humane cause she 
had at heart. Her work was the awakening 
of the sense of public duty towards one of the 
most pitiable and neglected classes of the State, 
and, besides this, and in consequence of it, the 
introduction of an enlightened and responsible 
control of the patients. But she found time 
for other charities by the way, and the story 
of her obtaining the life-saving apparatus for 
Sable island or of the rescue of the kidnapped 
Indians in New York shows the same sense of 
responsibility for unrelieved suffering and the 
same quickness and readiness in action. Her 
health seems never to have been so firm but 
that she might at any time have excused her- 
self from effort, had she chosen to follow the 
standards of the ordinary world. She was 
witbout large means or social connections or 
any of the subsidiary aids to encourage or sus- 
tain her in her early efforts; but she possessed 
herself of the facts, made influential friends, 
directed the use of the public funds, and thus 
accomplished what would have seemed, even to 
a sanguine mind, a hopeless task. 

Her character alone can explain such results, 
Her personal appeal appears to have been irre- 
sistible. Her courage was absolutely without 
fear. Her determination was unalterable. 
Self-devotion so complete is seldom witnessed, 
and she deserved her success. Inthe South she 
awakened almost a chivalrous feeling of respect 
in keeping with the Southern temperament, 
To all this must be added a practical sense of 
the necessity of action at once, and an utterly 
unpractica!l obtuseness te the reasons for not 
doing as she wished. One incident calls for 
special mention, in illustration of her charac- 
ter. It appears that it was she who went to 
President Felton of the Philadelphia and Balti- 





more Railroad and informed him of the plot 
to isolate and take Washington and to prevent 
the inauguration of Lincoln. In consequence 
of this information, he sent out detectives and 
obtained such information that he took the 
measures he did for the secret journey of Lin- 
coln and for keeping communication open. 
Mr. Felton is the authority for the story, and 
he ascribes Miss Dix’s knowledge of the inten- 
tions and preparation of the plotters to her ac- 
quaintance with Southern men and character. 
Miss Dix forbade him to make this public, but 
he records it, after her death, as due to her 
memory. 

It would be unprofitable to examine too close- 
ly the fauits in such a character asthis. Mr. 
Tiffany dwells upon them sufliciently to ex- 
plain the criticisms made upon Miss Dix as the 
head of the nurses in war-time, and those oc- 
easionally met with in her later years when 
she visited and criticised the asylums, They 
were the excess of strength, and no more need 
be said. In this part of the subject, as else- 
where, Mr. Tiffany has done his work as bio- 
grapher with judgment, and he has brought to 
it an admiration of the character and labors of 
Miss Dix which makes his pages glow with 
feeling. A memorial such as this was much 
needed. It is the last and best token of re- 
membrance and respect for a fair life that can 
‘be paid ; and it is matter of congratulation 
that the work is thoroughly and well done. 





The Antiquities of Tennessee: a Series of His- 
torical and Ethnological Studies, By Gates 
P. Thruston. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 1890. 8vo, pp. 369, with 17 plates and 
246 illustrations in the text, 

Tuts book is the outcome of a series of investi- 
gations lately made into the stone-lined graves 
of Tennessee; and although the articles found 
do not differ materially from those previously 
discovered in this same region, yet the facts of 
this and the earlier exp!orations are brought 
together in such a compact shape, and the 
volume is, withal, so liberally illustrated, that 
it must be accorded a place among the most 
useful works that have appeared upon this sub- 
ject. It contains, moreover, a good account, 
so far as it goes, of the origin and probable 
uses of all these various objects, and to this 
end a comparison is instituted between them 
and similar articles which have been found 
elsewhere, The early chroniclers, too, are called 
upon for aid, and are made tofurnish a picture 
of the civilization of the recent Indians when- 
ever it is supposed to throw any light upon the 
questions involved. 

Throughout all this portion of his work our 
author is especially happy. His statement of 
facts is usually full and fair. So, also, is bis 
use of the authorities, and if be had been con- 
tent to stop here, or, rather, if he had not in- 
sisted upon carrying his conclusion further 
than the facts seem to justify, we should have 
had only words of commendation for tne 
volume. As it is, however, he goes further 
than we are willing to follow; for although he 
admits (p. 16) that the meound-builder and the 
recent Indian ‘* cannot be divided into two en- 
tirely distinct and separate races,” yet, later 
on, he tells us, in substance, that astudy of the 
implements and ornament: taken from these 
graves, to say nothing of certain carved shell 
and copper ‘‘gorgets” that were found in 
mounds at Sevierville, Tenn., and Etowah, 
Ga., indicates that the people who buried in 
these graves and mounds had reached a stage 
of development higher than that to which In- 
dians like the Iroquois, Shawnee, and Chero- 
kee had attained. This conclusion, it is need- 
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less to say, we reject; and with ali due defer- 
ence, it seems to us that satisfactory reasons 
can be given for its rejection. 

In the first place, granting that these gorgets, 
upon which great stress is laid, were the work 
of the so-called mound-builders, and admitting 
everything that can be reasonably claimed as 
to the superior artistic skill displayed in their 
manufacture, we deny that it furnishes the 
basis for a general inference as to the ‘*‘ state 
of society” or ‘degree of culture” (p. 
the people whomade them. Unquestionably, 
it teils us how far these people had progressed 
in this particular direction, but to argue from 
this that they had made a corresponding ad- 
vance along each and every other line of de- 


3ol) of 


e 
velopment is a step not warranted in fact or 
logic. That this is so will be evident to any 
one who will take the trouble to remember that 
the Navajos, who can hardly be said to be our 
equals in point of civilization, weave a blanket 
which, in some respects, is not surpassed by 
anything that we make. 

But even if this were not the case, it would 
still be necessary to prove beyond the pos 
lity of a doubt, that these carved gorgets 
which, we are told (pp. 308-344-352, ete., etc), 
‘‘resemble” or ‘ are suggestive of ” Mexican 
art, were the work of the people among whose 
remains they were found. This is not 
and, indeed, the fact that the ornamentation 
upon them is said to be so far above the ave- 
rage of Indian work would seem to point the 
other way. That they were taken from the 
graves at the time and in the manner reported 
is admitted ; but this no more proves that they 
were made by the people with whom they were 
buried than the discovery of a Winchester 
rifle in the grave of an Apache proves that the 
Indians made it. So far is it from doing 
anything of the sort, that the discovery in a 
grave of an article in material or 
finish is outside of and above the usual run 
of such things, may be said to afford good 
grounds for suspecting its origin. The 
is invariable, and if apply it in the 
present instance, it will, we think, 
clue to the seeming mystery. Take, for ex 
ample, the articles from Etowah, which are, 
perbape, as elaborately ornamented as any 
that have come down to us. The mound from 
which they were taken formed a part of the 
well-known group of earthworks at that place, 
It was opened under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, and, according to Prof, 
Thomas, to whom we are indebted for an ac- 
count of the exploration, it must have been 
thrown up after the time of De Soto, Indeed, 
if we read his report aright, these very gorgets 
furnish evidence of contact with the whi 
and, curiously enough, he bases his opinion 
upon the study of the carvings with which 
they are ornamented. 

In regard to the articles from Sevierville 
and elsewhere, about whose age nothing defi 
nite is known, but which “ bear a certain re- 
semblance to the bas-reiefs of 
Central America,” and are supposed by 
author to be above the capacity of the his‘oric 
tribes of the Mississippi Valley, we can only 
say that, in view of the testimony of the 
mounds themselves, there is no reason why 
they may not have been brought fr 
or some one of the Pueblo villages. Ornaments 
made of shells from the Gulf have been found 
as far 


sibi- 


aone, 


which 


ruie 


we 


furnish a 


tes 


Mexico and 





north as Minnesota, and 
arrowheads of obsidian, which must havee 


from the Rocky Mountains or Mexico, have 


repeatedly been taken from graves and 
mounds in the eastern half of the Missis 
sippl Valley. Occurrences like these (| S 
Sd, and 355) are conclusive as to the ex- 
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istence of intercourse between widely separated 
regions, and henes there is nothing impossible 
or even improbable in the suggestion we have 
as ti On the 


made the origin of these articles, 


contrary, it is a simple and satisfactory expla 
nation of the fact 


to the point, 1 tits 


and, what is quite as much 


in closely with all that we 


know of the arts and industries, manners and 


customs of the Indians who held all this region 
when first it became known to the whites. 


Upon this point it is unnecessary to enlarge, 
and we content ourselves with the remark that 
until it can be shown that, at some period in the 
past, there lived bere a people, other than the 
Indians, chipped 
pots, worked in shell and ¢ 


who flints, manufactured 


pper, buried in 
stone graves, and carried on more or less traf- 


fic with their neighbors and others, it is a 


waste ol 





to go any further in search of 


the mound builders. 


Organic Evolution, as the Result of the Inhe- 


‘ording to 
Growth, By G. H. Theodor 


Translated by J. T. 


ritance of Acquired Characters ac 
the Laws of 
Eimer 


Cunningham 


435 





Macmillan & Co, 1800. Svo, pp. xxtil 


MvucuH as they differ in regard to methods of 
most believers in the unity of orga 


evolution, 


n zai nature, to whom all the manifestations 
of life area connected whole, are inclined to 
accept the idea of spontaneous generation asa 
logical cuteome of their belief. At on 1 
leaving the lowest forms of life, however, the 
apparent agreement disappears, and the nun 

ber of phylogemies approaches that of the stu 
dents. Each worthy investigator rears a gene- 





alogiecal tree and traces its branches from his 


own point of view. The book in hand contains 
one of the most original and vigorous of ev 
tionary interpretations, It has been built up 


by studies of things in their general aspecis, 


in their relations to other t 


ings, by methods 











similar to those of Darwin, but leading to very 
lifferent conclusions. The character of the 
latter, and the manner and depth of the seareo 
for causes, may be set forth in the outlines 

a few of the more striking. 

Prof. Eimer maintains that the primary 
elements in the productior ft variety, in the 
origin of species, are the physical and chemi 
cal changes in the anisms due to viron- 
ment—lig! t. darkness ea ¢ i iryness 
moisture, food, et t eff s of w h be 
come hereditary Phe ges > all inc i 
ed in his de 1 f h luding the 
morbid and tl ta ra growth ts 
lefined as every phys g inge of struc 
ture naturaidy pr na ganisn Vv ex 
ternal inthuences o1 stit al causes, and 
which is perm t «¢ edes a further 

1 i The “ hings necessary f 
the production of g h are the give . 
position of the organism and the a n of 
stimu for inst 1. F Wing the 
way jx ed t by I arck, the ses of 
varia are f j ine a tivity and 

xternal « t : Lhe « tion and t 
tir Sm i I rga sins takes a r 
f y defini wl every tail 
Sy t ned v teria s b 

ns u f v aptations orizi 
ate through t rita { ac 1 cba 

i : ti, | y a v t t 

a 2 ‘ tal caus $ gs must 
exist before th " Scan, ie 
ad ta al witt i irisi 

e s ‘ ‘ tself ox 

irring greatest 2 ON 
: isk a< 

Ever 4 evolu is due to natural 








dy, and the latter 








selection, though 





the tendency to 


«dl and established in spite of any strug 


pot sweep them all away, the 
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effect of pammixis being only to average the 
advance by retarding in the offspring of the 
most precocious, or hastening in that of the 
least susceptible and sluggish. The author 
rightly asserts that competition is not at all 
formative, but adds that through extermina- 
tion of intermediates it makes the lines more 
distinct. The destruction of intermediates on 
any such scale as is generally supposed is ex- 
tremely doubtful, The inception and progress 
of a variation are commonly so very gradual 
that theanimal appears at all times adapted to 
its situation ; ic is the sudden change, the acci- 
dent of life, for which it is unprepared. A 
struggle between individuals severe enough to 
select, as usually postulated, would prove fatal 
to the young and the burdened females and 
thus to the species itself. By compelling mi- 
gration, competition may indirectly cause a 
line to originate, 

There are a number of minor points to which 
exceptions may be taken, though in the main 
the author’s position is of the soundest and 
best supported. He states that moisture and 
elevation promote dark coloring directly. The 
real cause would seem to bein the quality of 
the light reaching the object; in this way we 
can account for similar phenomena under wa- 
ter. The chemical or photographic effects of 
light are brought forward in the ingenious ex- 
planation of stripes and spots in the markings 
of animals; in origin the first are connected 
with the period of monocotyledonous plants 
casting linear shadows, the second with the 
later polycotyledons which cast spotted sha- 
dows. Color details, markings, etc., are attri- 
buted to physiological causes, as by Dr. Hagen 
on insects. Seasonal dimorphism, in Vanessa, 
Pieris, Papilio, and other Lepidoptera, is caused 
by heat and cold: sexual dimorphism by physi- 
cal differences of the sexes. Voice of males 
and like sexual characters are said to be due to 
sexual! selection; why not also to physical differ- 
ences ? 

Among slips of pen or thought we may note 
the following: On page 7, the‘ Law of Mi- 
gration’ is given to A. Wagner, instead of 
Moriz Wagner ; on page 278, the statement, 
‘*For the only possible explanation,” ete., is 
followed in the next sentence but one by 
“Another explanation which might be given 
is,” etc.; and on page 481 we find, ‘* Accord- 
ingly there is nothing fortuitous, but every- 
thing in evolution, to the smallest detail, is 
governed by laws. Chance only selects to a 
certain degree,” 

As a whole, we can hardly praise this work 
too highly ; it is a model of conciseness and 
clearness of statement ; it is to a very great 
extent founded on actual researches by the 
author, and is filled with results of his own ob- 
servation and experiment. The doctrine of 
material physical causes for each effect en- 
courages healthy research ; there is no dispo- 
sition to skip about over all creation in a 
search for adaptations, The concluding sen- 
tence contains an entire creed: ‘ Our duty is 
work ; our right is free investigation ; cur 
satisfaction, the establishment of a grain of 
truth for the benefit of mankind ; our hope— 
knowledge.” 





The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour: From South- 
ern California to Alaska; the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway; Yellowstone Park, and the 
Grand Cafion. By Henry T. Finck. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1890, 

WirTH a part of the contents of this handsome 

volume, as with the author’s name in more 

than one branch of book-making, our readers 
are already familiar. Mr, Finck’s occasional 
letters to this journal are here revised and 





supplemented, with the result indicated in the 
sub-title—a continuous report of the journey 
northward from the Mexican border to Sitka; 
of the Canadian Pacific route eastward to Lake 
Superior; of the Yellowstone Park, and the 
Colorado Cafion. In point of readableness 
and interest this narrative leaves nothing to 
be desired, It is very far from being a padded 
account of personal adventure, Mr. Finck isa 
close and many-sided observer, and if he never 
omits a mountain worth looking at, or the cha- 
racteristic flora of the landscape, or the color 
charm of flower or lake, he is, on the other hand, 
prodigal of information concerning local indus- 
triesand products, climatic conditions for bus- 
bandman and invalid, neglected opportunities 
for enterprise, social conditions, and the like. 
In these practical particulars, as well as in his 
remarks upon the scenery, he has been aided 
not only by early residence on the coast, in 
Oregon, but by wide European travel, which 
furnishes the basis of many useful compari- 
sons. Though enthusiastic over the com- 
bination of Italy (or Spain) and Switzerland 
which our Coast States present, Mr. Finck 
does not overlook the struggle for existence 
with the forces of nature under the most 
favored skies, and his picture of things as 
they are may safely be commended as trust- 
worthy to native and foreign readers—and the 
book should have many foreign readers. It is 
surprising to find so muck detail conveyed in 
so compact and agreeable a form. 

A vein of pleasantry pervades Mr. Finck’s 
style, as where he says (p. 30): ‘“‘ Many resi- 
dents in our Eastern and Middle States have 
often wondered what has become of the spring, 
which used to form one of our seasons, It has 
followed the general tide of immigration, has 
gone West, and may now be found in riotous 
exuberance along the coast and the foot-hills of 
California.” One’s cheerfulness is also assisted 
by the author’s positiveness of expression in 
maiters like the tyranny of prohibition or the 
stupidity of hotel-keepers or railway-managers 
or park-keepers. His descriptions are clear, 
often graphic, and show a marked sensibility 
to and knowledge of flowers, and a great love 
of mountains, as manifested in his chapters on 
the magnificent solitary peaks of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, and the Alaskan 
coast range. We must confine ourselves toa 
single specimen. Speaking of Lake Tahoe 
and its gorgeous reflections, he continues (p. 
139): 


“Its own varied and ever-changing surface- 
colors are equally enchanting, though more 
sombre and melancholy. There are several 
zones of color, The shore is lined with sand, 
coarse as bird-shot and clear as the water it- 
self; and for a distance of several hundred 
yards this sand is visible as we row into the 
lake, corrugated by the waves like the tiny 
furrows in the palms of our hands, and giving 
the water a yellowish tint. Further in, it be- 
comes blue, gradually shading into so deep a 
hue that we are ready to believe that a ship 
with a cargo of indigo must have gone down 
here, and teel tempted to dip a pen into it to 
see if it will do to write with ; but dip up a 
glassful, and it is as clear and colorless as if it 
oe spouted from an artesian well, and as 
cold. . « » 

‘*Cloud shadows climbing up a mountain 
height are a fascinating sight, but not to be 
compared with the spectacle of the irregular 
patches of color that are chased by the wind 
across the crests of the Tahoe wavelets, like 
semi-liquid purple, green, and violet mists, 
vanisbing in the distance into air, and fol- 
lowed by other color-waves in rapid succession. 
: Looking leewards, the water nearest the 
shore appeared gray, bordered by a light vio- 
let, with yellowish and purple patches; then 
came a deep green streak, followed by a broad- 
er indigo band, and finally a deep violet field, 
bounded by a faint mist raised a little above 
the water and slightly veiling the mountains. 
Every morning the details were new.” 





It remains to add that there are twenty ex- 
ceptionally good full-page process plates, many 
of them fresh of subject, like the stupendous 
setting of the Canadian Pacific Hotel at Banff, 
the snow-seamed sides of Devil’s Head Lake, 
and the Selkirk glacier. On page 158, ‘‘ north- 
ward” should obviously be read for ‘‘ south- 
ward.” 





A Pocket Handbook of Biography, containing 
more than 10,000 names of Celebrities, show- 
ing their nationality, rank or condition, pro- 
fession or occupation, the dates of their birth 
and death. Compiled by H. F. Reddall. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C,. W. Bardeen. 1890. 


WE give Mr. Reddall’s title nearly in extenso, 
and we will further give him the benefit of a 
reading-notice by quoting his prefatory note 
entire: 

“In the following concise ‘ Dictionary of 
Biography,’ particular attention has been 
paid to the orthography and the matter of 
dates, the best and most recent authorities 
having been consulted. A doubtful or ap- 
proximate date is followed by an interroga- 
tion point. Tbe contraction ‘ fl.’ stands for 
‘flourished ’—that is, lived. Nicknames, pen- 
name, etc., also designations of kinship, are 
printed in italics foliowing the real name. 
The words in brackets denote some work, as a 
book or an invention, produced by the person- 
age, or some famous episode in his history. 
The Handbook will be found especially rich 
in names of living celebrities.” 


The idea of a biographical dictionary to con- 
tain the 10,000 (more or less) names about which 
readers and writers are most likely to require 
information, the description, etc., being limited 
toa single line, was a happy one, and has seve- 
ral times been realized. Fame, however, is not 
only fleeting, but capricious, so that in a work 
dealing, in great part, with contempuraries, a 
considerable proporticn of those entitled to a 
place among the 10,000 of 1880 would have togive 
place, in 1890, to others about whom public cu- 
riosity may be equally short-lived. This con- 
sideration, however, does not seem to have 
weighed with Mr. Reddall so much as the ad- 
vantage of having the information needed ina 
handy shape. He does not mention the bio- 
graphical dictionary which formsasupplement 
to the ‘* Unabridged” Webster, but he must, 
we think, have been annoyed by the incon- 
venience necessary in consulting the final pages 
of that immense quarto, and have thought that 
there might be a market for the same material 
in another form. 

The Webster ‘ Diciionary,” ‘‘ containing 
nearly 10,000 names of noteworthy persons, 
with their nationality, their station, their pro- 
fession or occupation, and the dates of their 
birth and death,” was compiled by Mr. L. J. 
Campbell in 1879, on the plan described in Mr. 
Reddall’s preface. The work was well done. 
especially with reference to contemporaries, 
and the only fault to be found with Mr. Red- 
dall’s reissue of it is, that the revision made 
necessary by lapse of time is so incomplete. 
Thus, under Z, Mr. Camnpbell gives fifty-eight 
names; Mr. Reddall the same names, described 
in identical language (except for the occasional 
omission of a word or a misspelling), ar- 
ranged in the same order, and with only one 
addition, viz., Zalinski. It is strange that if 
he made a practice of pencilling additions on 
the margin of Webster, it should not have oc- 
curred to him to insert Zola as well as Zalinski. 
Other omissions we have noticed are Alfonso 
XIII, Amiel, A. J. Balfour, E. Bellamy, W. 
Besant, Phillips Brooks, Bryce, Cairoli, Ca- 
privi, Benj. R. and Geo, T. Curtis, Daudet, 
Elizabeth of Rumania, Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
Chief-Justice Fuller, Lord Hartington, Hum- 
bert of Italy, Ibsen, Lassalle, Louis 11. of Ba- 
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varia, Milan of Servia, John Morley, O-car 
1l., Ohne’, T. B. Reed, Rudolf of Austria, 
Scheffal, W. H. Smi bh, Ti-za, Waldersee, and 
William II. Men 
with some exceptions 


who we live in IS79 are, 
= 


re & 
, alive stil!, so far as Mr. 
Reddall is aware. We give in parentheses a 
few of the omitted dates. C. F, 
Countess Agoult (1576), W. H. Ainsworth 
(1882), AsbjOrnsen (1885), C. Asbburner (1889), 
Audiffret (1878), Auerbach (1882), Augier (1881), 
Aurelle de Paladines (1877), Auzoux 
Beust (1886), G. Borrow (ISs8l), E, Burritt 
(1879), Lord Cairns (1885), H. C. Carey (187%), 
J, Esten Cooke (1886), R. H. Dana (1882), C. 
Darwin (1882), R. W. Emerson (1882), 
(1878), Fechter (1879, W. E. Forster 
Countess Guiccioli , Hackliinder (1877), 
Hayne (1885), Gen. Hooker (187), G. P. Marsh 

Marx Dinah (Mulocb) Craik 
(1887), Theophilus Parsons (1882), J. G. 


Adams (1856 


ISS), 


Fazy 
‘ 1SS6 & 
(1873) 


ra | ‘ 2 
(1882), 1883), 





1887), Lord Stanhope (1875), , ete 


Space faits to mention the errors of commis- 
sion in Mr. Reddall’s addenda. The late Em 
peror Frederic, for instance, is entered twice, 
onee as * Frederic William Nicholas Char'es 


Frederick IIL), Emperor of Germany, !% 





with nothing to indicate his death. 
lied 
only to be alive, but to be styled ‘ Prince of 


Frederic-Carl, also ISS5), appears no 
Prussia ’’—a title borne only by the heir pre 
The sovereign of Rumania is still 
: L. P. Morton is 


sumptive 


* prince’ only an 


banker,” ‘* Luise Miiuibach” is treated as a 
real name, Lord Wolseley is still merely a 
baronet, ete. In conclusion we may say 


the revision of Mr. Campbell’s dictionary by 

himself, in the ‘Webster’ of 189), is far better 

than that by Mr. Reddall. 

Five Years with the ¢ 
Herbert Ward, in e 
Bidwell. 
author, 
pp. 508. 

Turis book bas a special interest from the fact 

that member of the 

Guard of Mr. Stanley’s expedition for the re- 

lief of Emin Pasha, It 


fence of the actions of 


ongo Cannibals By 
Mlaboration with D. D 
Illustrated fromjdrawings by the 
Robert 


Bonner’s Sons, 1800. Svo 


the author was a 


is not, however, a de- 
the leaders of that ill- 
fated b dy, the only reference to the contro- 
versy being in the preface. This contains a 


brief summary of and 


J the principal fac‘s, 
closes with the simple remark that, in * Dark- 
est Africa,’ 
harsh a view of a portion cf his ex: edition 
that endured great hardships 
their best”; in which o; 
knowledge 


Mr. Stanley ‘‘ takes much too 


while Goll 
nion,"so far as our 
goes, we heariily concur, I 
Ward makes several other references to Mr 
Stanley in the course of his, book, all of w 
it should be added, show the highest apprecia 
tion of his great abilities, without the slirhtest 
trace of bitterness, This fact mekes a tavor- 
able impression upon the reader whic 
asa whole, in no wise diminishes, In his deal- 
Mr 


ings with the natives Mr. Ward seems to ha 


shown the tact, patience, and courage whi 


, 
characterize all successful travellers among 
savages. An evidenee of their regard for him 
is the name, ** Eagie’s Wing,” which they gave 


him in admiration of his exploits as a pe 

trian. His book is not a continuous narrative, 
but a series of sketches of the 
tribes between Stanley Falls and the sea, and 


Varicus 


of personal adventure. 
well told, 


They are, in the ma 
and give a good idea of the habits 
and appearance of the natives, as well as 
the life of an officer of the Free State. What 
this organization bas accomplished in civilizing 
and developing the vast territory under its 
nominal control Mr. Ward, 
tionally, does not intimate, 


possibly inten- 


If any infetence 
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can be drawa fr his accounts, it would be 
unfavorable 1 vw , t ne prospects of 
the new State und is present management. 
Cann Alls! i ears still e prevaient or 
the upper riv I gh it is a singular fact 
that pa fatr w avowed eaters « 

human flesh, while another part, living close ¢ 

it, will indignantly deny the practice. Ona the 


other hand, the Bolobo, who, of all the races 
Africa 
take the keenest d slight 


in this part of are the most cruel and 
in the sacrifice of hu 
man life, are not cannibals, 


‘Very often,” says Mr. Ward, ‘on these 
occasions [the settlement of a quarrel) a slave 
Is purchased; the bones of his arms and legs 
are broken; he is carried to some open, weil- 
known spot, generally a ecross-roal;a hole is 





dug, and he is placed in the earth bung 
filled in and well trodden down around hin 
so as to eave his bead just at ve the surface 
Any person found giving h ‘ er food 
Water is lisble to be served the same wavy 
and so be is left to die a nrering, paint 
death.” 

Atr Ving 1one of } creat Y 
tributa of the ¢ go has areculiar i 
of hair-dress * They t shav } 
head, and then allow é uir to grow all cv 
for three or I ) <8 t vi v 
shave designs is ha I s Star 

ire and para \\ t ‘ 
grows too lon the ynt vis 
whole scalp is aga s A some dill 
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fe'by, F.G. Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in 
France Macuien & Co 

Shufelar, KR. W. The Myology of the Raven. Mao- 
millan’ & oo #4. 

Sims = R. Dramas of Life. John W. Lovell Co, 50 
cen 

Suiart wih A Black Business. John W. Lovell Co. 
25 cents. 

Smyth. J.P. The Old Doc iments and the New Pible 
James Pott & Co 

Spenser, E.,, Davies, Sir J., and Moryson, F. Ire‘tand 
uff ler Elizabeth and J: anies the First. George Kout 
ledge & Sons. #1. 

St. Aubyn, A., and Wheeler, W. A Feliow cf Trinity, 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co, 

Stebbins, Sarah Pridges. Galgano’s Wooing. G, W 
Dillingham 

Stephen, L., and Lee. 8S, Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy. Vol. XXIV. Macmillan& Co, 3.75, 


Stern, H.I. Evelyn Gray. John B. Alden The Tsar and his People. Harper & Bros. 

Stow, J. A Svrvay of London, George Routledge & | The Worid Moves: All Goes Weil. boston: J. G. Cup- 
Sons. $1. ples Co. #1. 

Swett, Lucia G. New Engiand Breikfast Breais, | Thomas, Annie. The Sloan Square Scandal, John W, 
Luncheon and Tea Bisculis, foston: Lee & She Lovelt Co. 50 cents 


pard |; Thomas, Edith M. The Inverted Torch. Boston: 
Switt, J. Gulliver's Travels. Georg: Routledge & Houghton, Mifflin & Co “ 
} Sons. $&.. | Tiedeman, ¢. G. The Unwri:ten Constitution of the 
Tarbell, H.S, Lessonsin Language. Boston: Ginn & | !nited States. G. P, Putnam'sSons, &i 
| Co. 69 cents. Thoreau, H. D. An'i-slavery and Keform Papers. 
The i ove Letters of a Portuguese Nun, Cassell Pub. | London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
lishing Co. 75 cents | Tytler, tarah. A Housefulof Girl:, Thomas Whit- 


taker. $1.50, 


1 he _ ural spe ‘ler and Word Fook. American Book 
Walker, Lula V. Dreams of the Sea. Iilustrated, 


| The? Pansy. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. thstes & Lauriat 


The Picturesque Meilerranean. Cassell Publishing | Ward, H. Five Years with the Conzo Cannibals. New 
Co. Parisl,2. and 3. 50 cents each, York: Robert honner’s -ons. *: 


' The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridses. London: Geo. Weber, G. Aligemeine Weltgesc hichte. Vol. XV., 





Bell & Son:. Partii. Leipziz: Wilhelm Encelmann. 








Our Dictionaries and Other 
English Language Topics. 


By R. O. WitLrAMs. 12mo, $1.25. 


* Ful of interest..’—Mr. Wu. HaANp Browse, Johns 
Hopkins Untversity. 

‘Have read it with great interest and profit,’’- 
Pror (tracy PEcK, Yale University, 

* There is a lightness of touch, a reserve of manner, 
a crispness of style, aseasoning of humor... which 
ought to make the book much more popular than I 
dreamed a book on such a subject couid be without 
suffering some species of degradation.’’—PRoFr, AL 
BERT S, Coos, Yale University. 

**Am glad to recognize in its teachings the tendency 
towaras freedom of movement aud of growth in our 
language. '’—Pror. THOS. RK. Price, Columbia Colle =~ 

“ Evinces scholariy candor an | taste.’’—Pror. T. V 
Hunt, College of New Jersey. 

“Have read this book with mu*h Interest, and find 
it sensible and scholarly ' hrough mut. The criticism on 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ at pp. 36-44 seems to me 
rather ungractous, but aside from tnisI find nothing to 
disapprove, and much to commend.’’-——Pror. Isaac N. 
Demmor, University of Michigan, 

**Conutains all sorts of information on out-of-the- 
Way points that was new to mc.’’—PROF, Simeon E, 
BaLpwin, Yule Uniersity. 





Henry Holt & Company, 


NEW YORK, 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Importers and Publishers, 
S12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FLUGEL’S 
Larger German-English and 
English-German Dictionary. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
Will be published in 12 parts at $1.00 each. 
Special terms for advance orders and Publie and 


College Libraries, 
Prospectusand Specimen Pages on application. 


Tr y . is ae ey ~ 7 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 

Empioys no agents in Europe, but bas his OWN 
OFFICES at 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. ¢ 

Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 

Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty, Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
M I ‘2. | ON CURIOUS adn CURRENT, 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHD, 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WOKLD. 


Mammoth Catalogue furnished uwpen application. 








LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
$1 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


| the French edition of PORT TARASCON by 





A Concise (tvs lopedia of [Religious knowledge 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, AND PRACTICAL, 


Large octavo, about 700 pages, beautifully illustrated by woodcuts and plain and 
colored maps. 
EDITED BY Rev. ELIAS BENJAMIN SANFORD, M.A. 


Spectad articles by the most eminent religious scholasr 


Rev. Thos. Armitage, D.D., Rev. David D. Demarest, D.D., Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., Rev. Eugene Russell Hendricks, D.D., LL.D., Rev. William Ste- 
vens Perry, D.D., LL.D., Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., LL.D., Rev. 

David Steele, D.D., Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., Rev. 

Edmund Jacob Wolf, D.D., and Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D.D., LL.D. 


The work is absolutely unsec‘arian, a3 its jist of contributors will show. There have bean 
Bible D.ctionaries, Religious Encyclopedias, e’c., but the good ones are too ex vensive for many 
who desire them, and the cheap ones too condensed and often unreliable. Jt has beea our ob- 
ject to offer to the public an exhaustive and accurate work of reference, ervering all religious 
knowledge ata price far below that of any other works worthy of comparison with it. It is 
the crystallization of the vast kaow.edze con ainsdin the vrineipal works of religious refer- 
ence. It numbers as many subjects as the grea’ Schaff-Horzsg Eacyclone tia, besides many 
original artie'es, It is handy in siz», cheap, comprehensive, and exhaustive. 

Fine cloth, gold stamped, $3.5); library styie, leather, mirbled edges, $5 00; bhailf Turkey 
moroeeo, $6 00. Send for our Catalogus. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C0. 3 3 5 Fast 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


BRENTANO'S. ®F STEVENS'S FACSIMILES 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. Unpublished Manuscripts 272 
: Liuropean Archives 


Announce that the prices of 
RELATING TO 


in FRENCH BOOKS, likewise of books in the 
AMERICA, 17'73-1783. 


GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, or of any 
This unique cotlection of hitherto unpublisned ma- 


works wholly in any language other than 
terialfor the history of the origins of the establish- 
3 ntof the United States is now in course of 1-sue, 
1 . + ols. > sing 56 « ants ye 2ady 
the change in the tariff whereby such books  jeen pbk oe cep Alan aga ate Se Serene 
Two hundred copies are made for subscribers only, 
and the photographie nezatives are destroyed. 
The subscription price is, in London, $100.-£20 11 0 
for each group of five volumes. The volumes can be 
Har delivered fn New York at an addi ional ecostoft 75 cents 
aYr- each for Public Institutions, or #5.75 each for private 
a ; ; ang - si individuals. Subscriptions are invited for the few 
per & Bros., Brentano's will import and sell — remaining se’s. 
Vols. Vito X are in uctive preparation. 
Prospectus, with opinions ef historians and literary 
% et men, will be sent free on application. Specimens may 
Alphonse Daudet, and they respectfully solicit be seen at the office of Messrs. Tice & Lynch, 45 Wil- 


} ebli 1 the 7 f liam Street, New York. 
the orders of the Publie and the Trade fo B. F. STEVENS, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing 


the same. Cross, Londen, W. 


‘s in the country, among whom are: 


new importitions 


English, have been reduced in consequence of 


are hereafter admitted duty free. 


Under an arrangement with Messrs. 








CATALOGUE OF FRENCH BOOKS SENT ON RE- ' JUST PUBLISHED: ' 
QUEST. Myers’s History of Rome. by 


Prof P. V. N. Myers, University of Cincinnati, author 

B R E N ’ | “AN ,O’ 5, of ‘ Medizvevaland Modern History,’ ‘General History,’ 
5 UNION SQUARE, NoY. brietor book and easier than Alten’s * Roman People.’ 
This will also be issued with The Eastern Nations and 


*The Eastern Nations and Greece,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
HAVE YOU A COPY? i... 


‘ 


xii+230 pp. With full illu-trations, diagrams, maps, 
tables. ete. For introduction, 8100. A somewhat 
Myers’s Ancient History. Forintrod., $1 50. 
Mr. Henry G. Taylor, Newtown, writes us: * That isa | GINN & CO., Pubs., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


| wonderfully useful litt! e book— F  decittesicaetersannsinenenas clase = = 

Books of the Bible Analyzed,\ Letters _ a bay ang setts of Exonane on 

| f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

you are offering to the world. I hope you are selling oO also make Collections and tissue Com- 

it by the myriad.”’ Cc dit merciat and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
At all bookstores, or sent by publisher on receipt of | real ble in all parta of the world. 


21 cents. 
oem Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO, 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


H, T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa, 


| American News Co. and J. B. Lippincott Co. supply 
\ the trade. 
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Books and Stationery at 
E. P. DUTTON & COS. 


Our new goods for Autumn and Winter are 
now on exhibition and sale. Our line of Books 
in Elegant Bindings is larger than ever before. 
These have been bound from our own special 
patterns, and are in novel styles, The attention 
of book-lovers is called to the following, and 
many other extended books, which cannot be 


seen elsewhere and cannot be duplicated, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers _ of 
Florence. 
Extended to four volumes by the insertion of 
232 photographs. Bound in full red Venetian 
seal, gilt edges, $100, 
H. Taine’s Italy, Florence, 
Venice, Rome, and Naples, 
Extended to nine volumes by the insertion of 


396 pnotographs. Bound in half calf. 
An elegant set, 


$125, 


, ; : 
Henry W. Longfellow’s Life. 
Edition de Luxe, Extended to six velumes 
by the insertion of ninety-eight extra I.lus- 
trations, Bound in three-quarters seal, inJaid 
backs (very scarce), $95, 
2 - 
Ben Hur. 
A Tale or the Christ. by Lew Wallace. Ex- 
tended to two volumes by the insertion of 


sixty-eight photographs. Bound in Morocco 


or Tree-Calf, gilt edge, $25. 


Hare’s Walks in London. 
Six vols, half calf, $75. With 242 inserted 


photographs, 


Novelties 
fiurope. 


To make our assortment of Stationery Fancy 


Stationery vom 


orted 


Goods the more complete, we have im}; 


these goods direct. Our Bronzes from Vienna 
are specially noticeable, and embrace represen- 
tations of a great variety of birds and animals 
for use as Paper Weights—Pen Racks, Pen 
Trays, Card Trays, Inkstands, Letter-clips, 
Stamp-boxes, etc., at prices from 75 cents to 


$65.00, 


Artistic Engraving of Wedding Invita- 
tions, Reception and Visiting Cards. 
This work is done on our own premises 

under Our personal supervision, All orders, 

both large and small, receive prompt and care- 
ful attention, 


ET Oe aes ee na 

Our Stock of Nete Papers 
is very complete and comprises ali the most 
staple grades and many novelties, many of 
these our own design and not obtainable else- 
where. 


Bibles, Prayer-Books and 
variety. 

Children’s Books in endless variety. 

Theological, Religious, and Devotional Books 
common and fine bindings. 


Hymnals in great 


Choice Etchings and Engravings, |arge and sma 
tramed and unframed. 


A great many wise people are already pur s- 
tny articles for Christmas Gifts. Pl ’ 
Correspondence invited. Mail Urders 
recetve prompt attention. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers and Stationers, 


gt West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


EUAN, 








| Th e Nation. 
LOVELL’S 
RECENT 


Authorized Editions by 


Authors: 


By 
Whose Hand ? 
By a 
Hair’s Breadth. 


By EbDITH SESSIONS 
rurreErR, Aim. Au, Se- 
22. cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50c, 


rics, No, 


It Happened this 
Way. 


Hy Rose Eyringe 
and SS. ADA ISHER. 
Am. Au. Series, No, 27. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 0c. 


Heart of Gold. 


By L. T. Meape. Lo- 
velis it. v 
12Vv. = Cioth, 
per, 50c, 


Series 


$1.00; pa- 


Dramas of Life. 


By Gro. R. Sims. Lo- 
vells Int. Semes, No 
127. = Cloth, 
per, o0c, 


$1.00; pa- 


Famous 


or Infamous. 
By BERTHA THOMA ‘ 


if. Series, N< il, 


Cloth, $L.0 ‘paper, o Ge 


The 
Halliwell. 


By Mrs. HENRY Woop. 


Lovel.'s Init, Series, No. 


Ruffino, 
And Other Stories. By 
Ovipa. Loveil’s Int. 
series, No. 131. Cloth 


$1.00; paper, 50c. 


Alas! 


ty Roopa BROUGH- 
TON. Lovells t. Se- 
ries, No. 4:32. Cloth 


$1.00; paper, 50c, 


The Demoniac. 
By WALTER Besant. 
Int ser No. 4. 


. es, s 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


~ 


> 


or 


Missing — 
A Young Girl. 


By FLORENCE WAR 
DEN, ve = West Se- 
ries, No.15, Paper, 20 
« ts 


He Went for a 
Soldier. 


By JOHN STRANG! 


*s West. 


Senes, NO.19. Pa 


Work While Ye 
| Have the Light. 


Ry Count Lror Tot- 
N 





sTor West, S« = 
= I per, ~0 « 5. 
I Sa yall l ~ 
N R 


House of 








BOOKS. 


irrangement with the 


Two of the brightest and 
cleverest stories from a 
graceful pen, sileitiy de 
tective in character, but 
only enough so to add in 
terest. 


A bright, pleasing story. 
@asy to read, which leaves 
only pleasant re viléc- 
tions. Miss)» tinge’s many 
frienda will warmly greet 
this fir of her efforts tn 
the line of fiction, 





**Adaptablilty and sym 
pathy are two prominent 
qualities of L. T. Meade, 
the autbor of this stery.’’ 

Literary Worikd, 


The man of the London 
* Referee "has made him 
self famous for story-t 
ing, beth in prose and 
verse, His name is a guar 
anty of good reading. 


An unusually well told 
tale with many origina 
and strongly defined cha 
racters, Which will place 
it in the front rank of 
modern tcllon. 





he House of Halliwel 


was written many years | 


ago. t never published, 
It differs somewhat tn 
Siy from the author's 


subsequent work, but 
every pace bear~ the ur 
mistakatle lmpress of the 


author of * bast Lynne 


The numerous admirers 
of (uida’s works will ea 
verly welcome anew work 
from her pen. 





Kuffin is an idyllic 
tie 
vb 
ey 

ar au 
anoa 
society 
ut and 
‘ w 

secon 

t belongs tothe tracedy 

ler vels. Few liv 

ins writers could ejua 
besab this line. | i 


t sts snould make it 
&@ TeAL- book. 
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rn sehox f giish r 
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HORSEORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilatethe food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened 
stomach, making the process of 
1; 


digestion natural and easy. 


1) R 5 M Comes, Philade }) Al, SaAVS 


‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia, wit! 
~ i i | ; 

Dr. WLS. Leonarp, Hinsdale, N. H 
SAVS 

* The best remedy f vspepsia that 
as eve ome una € my et 

Dr. IT. H. ANpREws, Jetfers Mi 
( College, |] idelphia, says 

“A w lertul remedy, w vay 
¢ st gratifying results in the w 
I s t ‘> s 

Dese tive t tre 

iH P , 


Beware of Substitutes and Im:tations. 
CAUTION: Be sure the eo Horst ~~ 


is 1 1 abe. A t rs are spurious, 


Nev = nt . 


You buy 
mea Re on ngton Standard Typewriter. 
I write 


your business letters. 


He reads 


’ r weil written letter and concludes 
to purchase 
r 
You sell 
a good-sized t of goods, 
I did it. 
Am I not entitled to some credit ? 


Mind voulama 


Remington 


. - Standard 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


416 pages, paper. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


8383 pages, paper, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
Mailed prepaid ‘or l4cents each (or both for 25 cents, 
by the ‘rerican Sw sdenborg ”. and P. soctety, 20 
Cooper Union, New York, 


Seamans & 


vi 
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UNPARALLELED OFFER 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE ARENA, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 
The Publishers of Tur ARENA take pleasure in announcing that they have just perfected arrangements by which 
they can send free, as a premium to every new subscriber to THE ARENA, the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for the ensuing year 


(old subscribers to the COSMOPOLITAN must remit fifty cents extra), 


leading review, but the 


COMBINATION 


IS UNSURPASSED. 


This is not only the most liberal offer ever made by a 


Tur ARENA, being conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without question the most liberal and progressive leading 
magazine published, while the CosMopo.irAn is a richly illustrated, popular family magazine. 

The subscription price of THE ARENA is $5.00; that of the CosMOPOLITAN is $2.40. 
and the CosMoPoLiTaN, postpaid, for one year, to new subscribers of these magazines. 





But for five dollars we will send Tur ARENA 


How THE ARENA is Regarded by Leading Thinkers. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., author of ‘ Darwinism,’ ‘Malay Archipelago,’ etc. 


author writes the editor as follows: 


The eminent scientist and 


**] think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving upon all existing literary periodicals. The articles deal with questions of 


vital interest to every thoughtful person, and they are all well written, original, and thorough, without being heavy. 


Rev. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the distinguished New England clergyman, writes as follows: 


** The place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but catholic and comprehensive—fair to every thinker and just to all 
thought, while open to any subject in which our common humanity was concerned—in my judgment you fill, THE ARENA is wider and lottier than 


any other broad or high church, 


It is the most cosmopolitan of any magazine in this country or the worid.”” 


OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 


‘Full of mental stimu us, of breadth, and vitality.”""—Boston Traveler. 

**THE ARENA is a fine magazine of the best writings.’’—N. O. Picayune. : ss a - ~ 

‘*Atthe head of magazine literature of a superior sort, and is more particularly designed for educated minds.’’— New York Times. : 

** From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprenhensiveness and breadth of pian, and a liberality in its treatment of current questions 
of the day, which have commended it to thoughtful readers every where.’’—Eventng Transcript, Boston. : : 

‘THE ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals indispensable to all persons who would keep in the van of current dis- 
cussion regardiug the important questions of the day.’’—Beacon, Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—This great offer—Tur ARENA and the CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE combined—is only made to new subscrib- 


ers of both magazines, 


floughton, Miftin & 
Co.'s Saturday Books. 
Over the Teacups. 


sy OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


12mo, uniform with Holmes’s Works, gilt 
top, $1.50; also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Lyrics for a Lute. 
By FRANK DeEMpPSTER SHERMAN, 
author of ‘Madrigals and Catches,’ etc. 
18mo, cloth or parchment-paper, $1.00. 


A Ward of the Golden Gate, 


By Bret Harte, 16mo, $1.25. 


L:ssays in Philosophy: Old 
and New. 

By WittiAM KNIGHT, Professor of 

Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 


versity of St. Andrews, Scotland. 16mo, 
$1 25. 


Thoreau’s Thoughts. 


Selections from the Writings of 
Henry D. Tooreav, Edited by H. G. O. 
BLAKE. With a full Bibliography of 


Thoreau’s Writings. 18mo, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Floughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


zi East Seventeenth St., New York, 


, 





Old subscribers must remit five dollars and fifty cents, when sending their order. 


Address 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Edition, 
revised, 


CAPITAL: 


A Critical 


Only American Carefully 


Analysis of Capitalist 
Production, 


By Kart Marx. 


Paper (Nos, 135, 136, 137, and 138 of Humboldt 
Library of Science), $1.20. Cloth extra, 
$1.70, 

**So great a position has not been won by any 


work on economic science since the appearance 
of the * Weaith of Nations,’’’— Atheneum, 


The 





Humboldt Publishing 
Company, 


28 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw York. 





Are You a Book Lover? 


Send stamp for our Souvenir-Catalogue, con- 
taining over thirty full-page Illustrations, and 
bound in unique style. This will show you the 
kind of books WE believe in, 


WELCH, FRACKER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York, 





OREIGN BOOKS SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid. on receipt of advertised price. 
A LEMOIGNE, Libraire Commiasionatre, 
12 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


A Study from the French 
COpd Id, of HENKY HOUSSAYE, 
DUPRAT & CO., 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 849 Sth Ave., New York. 








JUST READY: 
Harris’ German Composition. 


Within ten days of its publication this book was intro- 
duced into Harvard Coll., Williams Co.l., bKowdoin 
Coli., Univ of Indiana, Adelbert Coli., Friends’ Acad., 
New Bedfora, and several other important schools, 
Every teacher of German should examine it Defore de- 
eiding on a text-book, Introduction price, du cents, 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 


Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu> 
larly to purchasers. Ei:rly illuminated MSS.—XVth 
Century | ocks, with woodcuits—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—Rare Americana, etc., etc. 








E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
Books AND PRINTs, 
WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORK, 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
paperter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books rece!ved from ! aris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





ARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased for cash, Cata 
logues issued, E, W. JOHNSON, 1336 B’way, N. Y. City 





BOOKS IN THE Subscription to foreign pe- 
__ FOREIGN AND {rioditeals, auchbnitz British 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. ) Authors, Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CaRL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 
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OFFICE OF THR 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New YorK, January 24, 1890. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the z1st of December, 1889 - 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst Janu- 
ary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 


$4,116,629 40 


January, 18BO...cccccccccccccess «e+ee 1,886,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums...........+e.5++ $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1889, to 31st December, 1889.......... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 


POTIOG ... cecescscccccvere $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXpensSeS.......eeeeee0++ $705,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. ... 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

eatimated Ab. 0c ccccocccccsccvcccceccce 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills ‘Receivable... + 1,452,900 24 
Cash in aa 271,871 00 


74,315 00 
2,084,400 00 





AMOUNE.. ccccccccccccccccccsecsseseces -Ol2,107,576 24 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of Fetruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issueof 1885 will 
be redeemed and pald to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled, 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1889, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, J.D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
Jos. H, Chapman, Chas. P. Burdett, Ira Bursley, 
James Low, Henry E. Hawley, James A. Hewlett, 
Wm. Sturgis, Chas. H. Marshall, George L. Nichols, 
Benj. H. Field, Jas. G. De Forest, Gustav Amsinck, 
Edm’d W. Corlies, Chas. D. Leverich, Wm. G. Boulton, 
Wm. Degroot, N. Denton Smith, R. H. Hoadley. 
Wm. H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Joseph Agostini, 
Horace Gray, George H. Macy, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Lawr’nee Turnure, Vernon H. Brown, 
John L. Riker, Waldron P. Brown. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President, 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 

O , improved property in a growing city. 
Loans placed at nine per cent., having 
OO security property that is worth at 

east three times of amount loaned. 


Large business in this line. with years of ex- 

perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 

spondence solicited. Best references furnished, 

J. C. BROCK ENBROUGH, JIre, 
“ Pacoma, Washington. 


Anson W. Hard, 


ACOMA REALTY.— CHOICE I1N- 
vestments made for non-residents; 25 to 100 
cent. can be realized within next year, Lots from $100 
and acreage from $10 upward Improved property 
rented now for 10 per cent., beside the increase in city 
and country prope rties Rane hes, garden, fruit, hop, 
farm, iron anid coal lands, mining properties. Write 
E, F. RUSSELL & Co., facoma. Wash. 


\, ISSOULA, Garden Citvof MONTA Nv 7% 
E Railroad and manufacturing centre, fine water 
R »wer, rich agricultural tands, mines, lumber, ete. 
A prosperous city and rich coun ry. Full particulars, 
ine luding beautiful book, * Missoula Illustrated,’ sent 
free uj; on application to 
FAIRCHILD, Cornish & Co., Missoula, Mont, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FarRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. fortunes made by investing now. 
For any information, address GaMWELL & WAkNER, 
Invesiment Bankers, Fairnaven, Wash. 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital subscribed. ..........2000: $2,000,000 09 
eee CNN. oa cawcccacaaceses 1,000,000 00 
Surplus, undivided profits ....... 396,716 85 
PIR ok dd dceciwccuncacecemend 11,168,985 04 





The well-known firm of account- 
ants, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of 
London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon auditing the accounts of the 
Company as published June j3oth, 1890, 
appended thereto the following certifi- 
cate : 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- 
fy that the ws accounts and state- 
ment are inconformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 3oth June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 

New York, (6th Oct., 1890, 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 4% and 5 Per 
Cent. Certificates. running three months to two years 
All First-class Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
Philadelphia, 4th and Chestnut Sts, 
London, Engiand. 
Berlin, Germany. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO, 
Capital paid up, - 


$17_500,000, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS, 
6% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS, 


239 Broadway “— New Yor’. 


Kansas City. 


L 0 ANS FOR CORPORATIONS 
L AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE. SEAR 
ng 6 and &¢. We deal in MORTG AGE LOANS. 
COMME ‘Reta, RAPE RS, BANK STOCKS, and MU 
NICIPAL BONDS, References: National Rank of 
Kansas City, Firet National Bank of New York, First 
National Bank of Chicago, Maverick National hank of 
Boston, 
MERCANTILE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Ws. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 


Mass. 




















- id vcs ” 
,) c 
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LYONS SILKS, 
GRE NADINES AND GAZES 


Brocaded Silks and Satins. 
WHITE FAILLE, 
SATIN, AND VELOUTINE 


»? . , > , y 7 ’ 
oo ye ¥ , ,Y ¥ *? 
RM ) 


Crepe de Chine, Mousseline de 
Soie, 


Grenadine and Gaze 
THE LATEST LONDON FASHIONS 


LYONS VELVETS 


| > ? 
a Od wa Y « { »149l I> At . 
c 


NEW YORK. 


KNABE 


PIANOFOR 
UNEQU ALLED IN 
TOUCH MW ®. AM ANSHTP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Baltimore New York 


#2 and 84 EB. Baltimore St 148 6th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, $17 Market Space 


TONE, 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
ts of leading and scarce magazines, ~~, , for 
LW - 














PUGET SOUND 


Loan, Trust, and Banking Co., 


Whatcom, Wash., offers first mortgages on real estate 
drawing + and § per cent. Interest. We guarantee 
—— and interest. We make al! loans personalir 

not through agents. We also sell debenture bonds 
drawing 7 per ceot. interest. payable sem!-annua)lly, 
maturing tn 5 years, and secured by first mortgages de 
posited with the Bellingham Ray National Rank of 
Sehome as trustee, Write for information. (Paid-up 
capital, $125,040.) 


] HAT u’ NCLE SAM AND AUNT 

Coftumbia think, etc,.. of Washington and 
Seattle. Send stamp to EsHELMas 
Seattle, Wash. 


, Luxsweiirs & Ce., 








Invested to yield a pree sovens cnet daa 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8S per cent with PENCERIAN 
one half the profits. 
MONEY TEEL PENS 
uperior to all others. 
TACOMA 
8 


Yat 
% 8% 8% 
First Mortcace on TACOMA AND PIERCE COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE. 
A. A. KNIGH |, Att'y at Law, Tacoma, Washington. 
References.— !acoma National Bank, Washington 
Nationa! Rank of Tacoma. 


. 

TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 

4 owes GUARANTEED 104 net on all 
moneys sent us for investment fn rea! estate in the 
thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides, we send 
you one naif the profita; & and 10 per cent. net on 
mortgaxe loans first class security, Write for tn 
formation. Best references given. Address 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash, 
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THE VENTILATED 


SANATORY SHOES 


OF THE 


DR. JAEGER'S 
Sanitary Woolen System Company 


are the only shoes that are strictly in keep- 





ing with popular styles, and yet combine all 
the conditions essential to a perfectly 
healthful shoe. 

They are made in conformity to the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Jaeger’s “ Sanitary Woolen Sys- 


tem,” and are, therefore, both curative and 





preventive of all the ailments of the feet. 


THEY ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
PRICES REASONABLE. 
TAKE NOTICE !—Under the protection of their Patent 


and Trademark, the above-named Company have the sole : 
right to make and sell these goods in the United States, 







= a 
SOR. JAEGER 











AA—Perforated felt sole, DV—Steel spring. } SANATORY 

B—Air duct. EE—Upper ‘elt sole. VENTILATED 

C—Air well. FF—Lower felt sole. g 800Ts : 
These Shoes are STRICTLY First- 


CLASS in every way. The purchaser 
will find them ELEGANT, COMFORTA- 
BLE, AND DURABLE. 

The customer, once fitted, can ob- 
tain the same size and quality, at any — 
future time, with ussurance of a fit, ; So Fare ee 
by ordering the same number, without SECTIONAL VIEW. 
re-measurement, 

Our Shoes can be repaired by any good shoemaker. 
We solicit correspondence and inspection. 


For Catalogue and Circulars—free, by mail—send to 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, ee 
ee eSeSeSesesesSeS 








